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lunch; 


NOW BEINR SERVED 
7 DAYS A WEEK 

NtW LUNCH **\£NU AUDITION'S 
INCLUDING: THE. UE-UGHTfULLy TANGy, 

•suGHTiy spicy, peftfecTLy cfttspy, 

ABSOLUTE CktUClOU-S ANU 
■SOON TO BE- W/ORLU fAMOUS 

AMERICANO SANDWICH 

(.CUBAN'INSPIRE-h fLATBRE-AU SAMNW 
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family owned since 1978 




We Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


( iB i) Great Shows 
spruce peak for Your Family! 
PERFORMING Tickets On Sale Now! 

,£S5rf ■ U™ w Ulsit SpruoePeakArts.org 


FR1 11/23* 3:30 & 7PM , ; 

THE ACROBATS V 
OF CIRQUE-TACULAR 

A breath-taking ensemble of seven artists 
including: aerial ists, acrobats, contortionists, 
jugglers, illusionists and specialty acts. 


SAT 12/15 • 7:30PM 
SUN 12/ 16 • 5PM 

A VERMONT 
HOLIDAY: SONGS 
& STORIES OF 
THE SEASON 

This family-friendly original 
program is a joyful celebration 
of holiday and solstice traditions 
brought to you by actors 
Mark Nash and Kathryn Blume, 
and folk singer Patti Casey. 


fl Vermont 
Holiday 

Songs & Stories of the Se 


SUN 1/ 13 • 5PM 
AQUILA THEATRE 
COMPANY’S 

CYRANO 

DE BERGERAC 

The classic tale of love, devotion, 
dignity, and the importance of 
being truly who you are while 
there’s still time, as told by 
America’s foremost touring 
theatrical troupe fresh from NYC. 

^ Facebook.com/SPPAC 




Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 



PRESCRIBE 
THIS GIFT... 

TO THAT SPECIAL 

LITTLE PIGGY 
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Craft food for craft beer. 


New menu pr.emiek.es Wednesday, November. 2ist 

Eats Drinks 

monday - Saturday n am - 9 pm monday - Saturday n am - Close 

Sunday brunch roam— 4pm Sunday 10 am— Close 

scan to^see 

108 Main Street, Montpelier VT 8o2*22jtaps ‘pjlll 




CHAMPLAIN RULE #12: 


YOUR DEGREE PATHe IS 
AS UNIQUE AS YOU ARE. 


INTRODUCING PAThte: YOUR DEGREE 
IS CLOSER THAN YOU THINK 

Test out for things you already know. Take advantage 
of all the free and low-cost courses now available 
online. Get credit for your work experience and prior 
college learning. 

For a free assessment, call 1-866-637-0085 or visit 
online.champlain.edu to see how much time and 
money you can save with your own personal PATHe. 


“Magic happens in the classroom!” 

— Shannon Partrick, T ransfer Student, Individualized Major 

Small class size, amazing faculty, with an individualized, yg 

student-centered approach, that’s the Burlington College difference. / pQp OUR 1 

S I SPRING 2013 ] 

9 Burlington College H urlin gto n Hdu/t r an s fe r Vsemesteri/ 

Vermont USA Of Call 800-862-9616 V. Y 


Local families.. .Local support. 


i eration dritmte 
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IDUNKIN' 
I DONUTS 




Help provide gifts to the children of military families. Make a $1 donation to Operation Tribute 
at your local participating Dunkin’ Donuts between November 23rd and December 2nd. 

As a thank you, you’ll receive a free Dunkin’ Donuts hot or iced coffee coupon to use in January. 
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the opposite 

BIRTHDAY SUIT 

A Judge finally 
tossed a local 


challenging Obama’s 

Donald Trump. 
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Hampshire man 
lor driving with 
oncofhiskidsin 

toolbox. Next time, 
take the wife's car. 
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That’s how many families the 
Chittenden Emergency Food 
Shelf hopes to hook up with 
turkeys before Thursday. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



England's last hosie^ mill, in Northfield. 

5. "A New Apartment Complex Could Ease 



Burlington's perpetually tight market. 
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Effective Mindfulness and 
Cognitive Behavioral 
Courses for Winter Blues 
and SAD 



Burlington 

HistoryTours 

Something for Locals ft Visitors Alike! 

Daily Tours 

In the Comfort 
of a Customized Van 

Holiday Gilt Certificates 
Available for $36 
www.BurllngtonBlstoryTours.com 
BurlHlstoryTours@aol.oom 
\ 808.863.9138 
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THE REAL WIZARD 

I really enjoyed your Halloween issue — 
in particular, Ken Picard's article about 
Tom Lavigne [“Mourning Star,” October 
31] was quite interesting and very well 
written. 

But there was one small part of the 
story that was inaccurate. Tom’s older 
brother was not the founder of WIZN 
FM. Arty Lavigne was part of the origi- 
nal staff. 

It was longtime area radio broad- 
caster Russ Kinsley who founded “The 
Wizard" and chose the call letters to go 
with the moniker. Richard Longfellow 
was the other founding partner and fi- 

The entire building process was initi- 
ated in 1980 and the station went on the 
air in November of 1983. 

Diane Desmond 

ADDISON 

Desmond and Kinsley co-own and 
operate the Champlain Valley's 
"Album Station," WZXP 97.9 


ONE SOLUTION 

[Re “Rash of Robberies Suggests 
Burlington Isn’t as Safe as We Thought," 
November 7]: While the article suggests 
that the robberies are not confined to one 
neighborhood, a great number of them 
occur in the Old North End. Compared 
to the rest of Burlington, the streetlights 

TIM NEWCOMB 


tend to be quite dim, and the ONE is no- 
ticeably less cared for by the city. Along 
with the copious amounts of litter on the 
sidewalks, used syringes are a common 
sight. Many residents of the neighbor- 
hood, including myself, have reported 
them and are dissatisfied with the lack 
of action taken. I certainly believe that 
the broken-windows theory applies to 
the ONE. The sooner it is cleaned up, the 
sooner violent crime will subside. 

Seth Leizman 
BURLINGTON 


R.I.P. FRESH MARKET 

The food business is tough, and I 
know places come and go. But I was so 
disappointed to read Corin Hirsch’s 
news about Fresh Market closing [Side 
Dishes: “Fresh Start,” November 14], It is 
the home of the only destination-worthy 
chocolate-chip cookie I’ve encountered 
in Vermont, and its departure leaves a 
big hole to fill. I hope someone buys the 
recipe and continues the tradition of 
having them available — warm from the 
oven — throughout the day. 

Michael Levine 
MIDDLESEX 


A TEACHER S VIEW 

I enjoyed reading Ken Picard’s ar- 
ticle about Ben Chater [“A Man of 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


CORRECTIONS 

In last week’s Fair Game column, 
Rep. Paul Poirier's name was mis- 
spelled. Also in that issue: The 
article headlined “A Morrisville 
Company Turns Used Fryer Grease 
Into Heat and Power” stated incor- 
rectly, “Since January, all home 
heating oil sold in Vermont must be 
at least 3 percent biofuel." In fact, 
the Vermont Energy Act of 2011, 
which created new standards for ul- 
tra-low-sulfur heating oil that take 
effect in 2014 and 2018, requires 
heating oil to be blended with bio- 
diesel only after New Hampshire, 
New York and Massachusetts adopt 
substantially similar standards. 


third- and fourth-grade teacher in 
Montpelier. He was raising the bar and 
impacting the community as much as 
a kid as he is doing as an adult. He and 
his family are responsible for the school 
system installing ramps and elevators 
for equal access for all as he moved 
through the school system. Those bat- 
tles over facilities and money were not 
easy, but they were successful. His need 
to be included in everything made chal- 
lenges for me that eventually changed 
the way I taught and made me a better 
teacher. He opened my eyes to every 
kid’s needs — not just his. I have a ton 
of stories about how Ben impacted our 
classroom, but one of the most profound 
was during a trip to Boston to meet with 
software developers who were working 
on a speech synthesizer that Ben could 
use with his writing. A team of suits was 
behind us, talking about the program, 
while Ben used his head stick to type 
out a story on the computer. The suits 
kept repeating, “What Ben needs is—” 
Finally, Ben turned around and this 
9-year-old kid, in his labored speech, 
said, “Want to know what Ben needs? 
Ask Ben!” Ben's an amazing person, and 
anyone who spends time with him soon 
realizes just how special he really is. 

Roger Crowley 
EAST MONTPELIER 


RAISE THE FLAGG 

Kathryn Flagg writes a nice piece [“Toll 
on Call,” November 14]. Her research 
was solid, her focus true and her writing 
strong. 

Ed Webbley 

SOUTH STARKSBORO 


DOCTOR YES 

Dr. Toll is an amazing man and the best 
pediatrician around ["Toll on Call,” 
November 14]. I don't know what my 
five children and I would do without 
him. We simply love him. Thank you for 


such a wonderful article honoring this 
dear man! 

Shelly Laber 

IRASBURG 


GOOD GOVERNMENT? 

[Re Poli Psy, November 14]: Judith 
Levine's paean to the speed, efficiency 
and, well, financial size of big govern- 
ment in its ability to respond to disaster 
is correct in every regard but terribly 
unbalanced. As Vermonters well know 
from our encounter with Irene last 
year, we could not have fully recovered 
without a massive influx of federal as- 
sistance — though the Meals Ready to 
Eat that I helped unload from National 
Guard helicopters were a poor sub- 
stitute for the gourmet meals that the 
chef at Rochester’s Huntington Inn was 
preparing every evening for the entire 
community. 

What her apologia ignores, however, 
is that such federal assistance can be 
either well organized or disastrous bu- 
reaucratic nightmares (as was the case 
with Katrina) and is an after-the-fact re- 
sponse to problems in which the federal 
government is largely complicit. 

FEMA, under Obama, may be better 
able to help mitigate climate-change 
disasters, such as Superstorm Sandy 
and her 14-foot ocean surge, but his ad- 
ministration’s support for fracking and 
the Keystone Pipeline designed to carry 
Canadian tar-sands gunk is the proxi- 
mal cause of rising seas and terrifying 
storms. According to the world's leading 
climatologist, James Hansen of NASA, it 
means "game over for the planet.” 

The right insists we don’t need gov- 
ernment to protect us from ourselves. 
But if we need government to protect 
us from the effects of government poli- 
cies, then it appears we're stuck with 
a self-justifying, monster bureaucracy 
whose necessity is due to its own failure 
to protect the public welfare and the 
commonwealth. 

Robert Riversong 

WARREN 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Your feedback must— 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

■ include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

■ feedback®sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days. P.0. Bo* 1164, 
Burlington, VT 0S402-1164 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
FOR FRIENDS, 
COLLEAGUES 
& HOSTS 

•VT BRIE CHEESE 

Featuring Blythdale Farm, 

Blue Ledge Farm, and 
Champlain Valley Triple 


•WINE 

Las Perdices Malbec. 
Sauvignon Blanc. Cabernet 
Sauvignon Reg $12.99 SALE: 
$9'99 

•VERMONT 
CHEESE BOARD 

Made with 100% Vermont 
Products, includes cheese, 
jam, chocolate, crackers, and 
a Vermont-shaped cutting 
board, $19.99. Order in-store 
or online. 


wr 


Hydro Flask 

The BEST water 
bottle (& gift) ever! 




P jHEESE TRADER S 


uno 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willi Bt on Rd.. So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next tfl til.- Alpine Shop ) 

802 . 863.0143 

burlington@dieesetraders.ooir 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Closed on Thanksgiving Day 


I^ed Square 

Wear y«ur sfref atf panfs/ 


DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 
MON 11/26 INDUSTRY NIGHT W. R0B8IE i 8PM 
TUE 11/27 CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 11/28 STARUNE RHYTHM 80YS 7PM 
DJCRE810PM 

136 ChUTCh Sf • 2SY-OTOT 

redsquarcVf.cot»i 




Gef them something 
they really want this 
Holiday Season. 


Exciting travel 
opportunity 
for professionals 
and students. 

Study 
Photography 
in Cuba. 

Earn 3 credits during J-Term. 

Dates: January 4-18, 2013 

The island nation of Cuba is internationally recognized 
as one of the most unique places to do photography. 
From the intricate colonial architecture of Old Havana 
to the cobblestone streets of Trinidad, Cuba is any 
photographer's dream template. 



Burlington College 



Course Highlights: 

• Street photography in Old Havana 

• Learn from Cuban photographers and professors 

• Visit to the colonial city of Trinidad 

• Nature photography in Cuba's national parks 


BURLINGTON.EDU 


802.923.2390 



Two great locations: NOW OPEN 

Staples Plaza 

14 Sunset Drive 861 Williston Road \ 

Waterbary Center, VT S. Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 

SONY 


Green 

(OjjMOUNTAIN 


www.gmcamera.com 



802.985.841 1 | 800.639.8033 | RTE. 7 | SHELBURNE, VT | theautomaster.com 
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LEASE FOR ONLY 


*135 


per 


36 month/36,000 miles 

Or finance with A.RR. as low as 
.9% for up to 60 months 
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THE MEAT ISSUE This concept came about at an editorial meeting in which we realized 
there are a lot of good local stories about meat besides the Thanksgiving bird. That is, about 
the raising and killing of animals, and new trends in the foodstuffs we make of them. Kathryn 
_ Flagg goes on the road with an itinerant Vermont butcher, and explores the controversial 
j) — and sometimes illegal — emergence of on-farm slaughter. Alice Levitt visits the new 

I C C I IP Vel ™ont Whey Fed Pigs company and learns why dairy in porky's diet is so good. Corin Hirsch 
I o o U t contributes tongue-in-cheek profiles of four Vermont studs, and hunts down the people 

and places behind the charcuterie trend. Speaking of hunting, that's just what reporter Paul 
Heintz did with Gov. Peter Shumlin this week. No lives were lost. 


NEWS 

14 St. Michael’s Custodians 
Vote to Unionize in 
College’s First-Ever 
Labor Victory 


FEATURES 

28 The Shopper 

Holidays: Giving as 


16 One Homeowner’s 
Creative Clutter Stirs 
Controversy in South 
Burlington 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 

17 Ben Cohen Has a Plan 
to Purge Money from 
Politics: Stamp It Out 

BY KEN PICARD 

ARTS NEWS 

20 A New Film, and a One- 
Handed-Plano Expert, 
Explore the Parameters ol 
Handicap 

20 App Review: French- 
English Dictionary 

BY MICHAEL GARRIS 


22 Film News: Palace 9 

Becomes Merrill Theater 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

22 Saving Art 

REVIEWS 

69 Music 

Afterthe Rodeo, Live atStuStu 
Studio-, Billy Bratcher, In the Lobby 

74 Art 

Karen Guth, Living/Learning 
Gallery 

80 Movies 

Lincoln; The Twilight Saga: 
Breaking Dawn Part 2 


30 A Kinder Kill 

Meat: Skipping the 
slaughterhouse is increasingly 
popular — and sometimes illegal 
BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

34 Hog Wild 

Meat: Vermont Whey Fed Pigs 
is creating a meat-industry niche 

36 Riding Shotgun 

Meat: The journalist and the 
governor go a-hunting 

40 Studs of Vermont 

Meat: Meet four of the state’s 
busiest barnyard breeders 

42 Screaming Eagles 

Sports: Tailgating with Philly 
Fans at Finnigan’s Pub 

44 High Steaks 

Meat: Taste Test: Guild & 
Company 
BY ALICE LEVITT 
48 Slow Meat 

Meat: Will dry-cured meats 
be the next great Vermont 
food wave? 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 

64 Fish Tales 

Music: Vermont trio Farm reel 
in a new album and DVD 

BY JOHN FLANAGAN 



COLUMNS 

12 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont politics 

24 Whiskey Tango 
Foxtrot 

We just had to ask... 

BY KEN PICARD 

27 Work 

Vermonters on the job 


& ALICE LEVITT 


91 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 

STUFF TO DO 

11 The Magnificent 7 
50 Calendar 
60 Classes 
64 Music 
74 Art 
80 Movies 


VIDEO - 


SIENNA FONTAINE 



dear^/lucy. 


Shop with ns 
11/23 and enjoy 
10% off 
Storewide ! 


BLACK 

FRIDAY 



h 


(Receive a free 
pair of ^1 / 
SmartwooC 
soc^s with 
purchase ! 

38 Church Street 
802.862.5126 
www. dearlucy. com 
Mon-Sat 10-8 
Sun 11-6 





STREET, BURl; N( 


OUTDOOR CLOTHING 


20% OFF 

Snowshoes 


patagonla 

Burlington 


( 802 ) 881 -0600 


Authentic German Food 

Prepared with love, using locally sourced ingredients 

Served alongside the world’s best beers 


Visitwww.DasBierhausVT.com to book your holiday party. 
Purchase gift certificates, make reservations, and more 


OMG. 

(Oh. My. Goodwill.) 
From cool cups to pumpkin bowls - 
Goodwill has your unique to 
funky needs covered. Even better, 
shopping at Goodwill stores 
creates jobs, reduces landfills 
and puts clothes 
on your neighbor's back. 

In fact, Goodwill has been 
reducing, recycling, repurposing 
and retraining for over 100 years. 

So really, OMG - 
creating a healthy, sustainable 
community where nothing 
goes to waste. Not a shirt. 
Not a shoe. Not a person. 

Goodwill. 
Seeking solutions that work. 

Goodwill g 

goodwillnne.org 


Trnrm 


BEST GEAR. BEST EXPE RIENCE 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 

1080 Shelburne Road 

WILLISTON 

329 Harvest Lane 

SI U S follow us te- acoed 



Black Friday Specials 

Through Monday, Nov. 26 


20% OFF 

jfc ibex 


Up to 30% OFF 

Select Ski Packages 

25% OFHfe 

Garmin Edge 800 Bundli 
& 61 0 w/ Heartrati 


40% OFF 

Last Season's 
Snowboards, 
Helmets & Goggles 

Great Selection! 


85 Main St, Burlington VT • 802-658-3313 • skirack.com 


Last 


20 % OFF 


30 Patagonia Clothing Styles 

Kids Too. 


Including Down Sweaters! 


1 57 Bank St, Burlington VT 

802.923.2910 LocaiiyOwned! patagoniabuHington.com 





MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY COURTNEY COPP 


SATURDAY I 

A Suite T 


Questions within questions: a play 
within a play. Audiences and actors 
alike fi nd themselves in a maze of 
murder and mayhem in “ e Butler Did 
It (pictured). ° e jatch? All the central 
characters are named Butler. Walter 
and Peter Marks] thriller-comedy 
ponders this conundrum with over- 
the-top performances trot try to make 
sense of what is happening, and who is 
behind it all. M 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S4f 


THURSDAY 22 & SUNDAYS 

MOVABLE FEAST 


Tis the season for tryptophan comas and not being able to button your pants. Looking to 
counteract all those slices of pumpkin pie? Hightail it to turkey trots in Barton, Hinesburg, 
Warren and Woodstock. Each benefi ts a community cause — and your waistline. Nowthat's 
something to be thankful for. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTINGS ON PAGE 50. 51 AND S3 


FRIDAY 23 

" e Wow Factor 


WHODUNIT? 


WtUNtSUAY 28 

Traditional Tunes & Grooves 







FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


And Then There Were Three 



STUFFED? 


Well help you 
keep those holiday 
calories down! 


Spinning 
Strength Training 
Pilates • Yoga 
Cardio • Weights 
Sauna 

‘Free classes with membership! 


Check out our 

HOLIDAY MEMBERSHIP 
SPECIAL! 



^ marketplace 
/l fitness 


29 Church St, Burlington. VT 05401 ■ 802-651-8773 

www.marketplacefltness.com 



Coming soon for 
ffio Holidays... 


Hawaiian dona 
t ton Mocca! 



412 PI ST. BUM™ 
658-6015 


he race to run the Vermont 
Senate next term is getting a 
little crowded. 

Sen. DIANE SNELLING 

(R-Chittenden) tells Fair Game 
she’ll be joining Sen. ann cummings 
(D-Washington) in challenging incum- 
bent Senate President Pro Tem John 
Campbell (D-Windsor) for the upper 
chamber’s top leadership spot. 

“I think that there was a lot of dis- 
satisfaction and frustration with the 
way the Senate operated in the last ses- 
sion, and I would say mostly because of 

about certain issues,” Snelling says. 

First appointed to the Senate in 
2002 by then-governor Howard dean to 
replace her mother, Barbara snelling, 
the Hinesburg Republican has won re- 
election five times since in Vermont’s 
most populous county. 

Could a GOPer — even one as mod- 
erate as Snelling — run a 30-member 
Senate dominated by 23 Democrats and 
Progressives? 

“I really think that if you have a 
strong majority caucus, there isn’t really 
any reason you have to say [partisan 
affiliation] is part of the pro tern’s job,” 
Snelling says. 

In recent days she's been circulat- 
ing a proposal to colleagues that would 
re-imagine the pro tern’s office to focus 
on creating “a predictable and positive 
work environment in the Senate.” The 
leaders of each party would “bring 
forward their top priorities for Senate 
action” and then each senator would 
vote on which issues should be included 
in the body's agenda. 

“I think there’s a lot of interest in 
having a conversation about good pro- 
cess,” she says. “How that happens and 
who makes it happen are different issues.” 

Cummings, who announced last 
month that she, too, would challenge 
Campbell, says she and Snelling see eye 
to eye on the need for change. 

“I think we share a lot of concerns 
about how the Senate ran last year," 
Cummings says. “I think she’s trying to 
bring attention to those concerns, and 
she has viable solutions that I think the 
Senate should consider.” 

Though both are challenging 
Campbell, Snelling and Cummings 
wouldn’t necessarily run head to head. 
That’s because the Democratic caucus 
will vote first — possibly as soon as next 
week — on whom the party will support 


for the pro tem position. As a Republican, 
Snelling would likely not be a contender 
in that contest. The winner would then 
face Snelling and all other comers in a 
vote before the full Senate in January. 

Both Cummings and Campbell say 
they believe they have the votes within 
the Democratic caucus to secure its 

“One of the things I can do is count 
pretty well,” Campbell says. “So I feel 
confident that I have the numbers. Of 

the up and up." 

Says Cummings: “It’s close. It's very 
close. I think I may actually have the 
votes — but I don’t count anything until 

ONE OF THE THINGS I CAN DO 

IS COUNT PRETTY WELL 

SENATE PRO TEM JOHN CAMPBELL 

Snelling is a touch more circumspect 
about her chances. 

“I don’t know that I have support. 
That's why I think it’s maybe more 
about the principles I’m trying to get dis- 
cussed,” she says. “I know it's a big leap, 
and I know many people have already 
promised their votes to John.” 

One X-factor is exactly who will 
be permitted to cast a vote in the 
Democratic caucus. Though Campbell 
shut out Progressive/Democratic Senate 
candidates during the campaign season, 
he now says he’s inclined to let Sen.-elect 
david zuckerman (P/D-Chittenden) and 
Sen. anthony pollina (P/D-Washington) 
take part in party deliberations. 

“As long as they want to caucus with 
us, the two Progressives, that’s fine with 
me,” Campbell says. “Let’s move on.” 

But he’s not sure whether three 
Republicans who also secured the 
Democratic nomination — Sens, peg 
flory (R/D-Rutland), kevin mullin 
(R/D-Rutland) and bill doyle (R/D- 
Washington) — will get a vote in the 
caucus. If they do, it could tilt the race 
his way, as many Republican senators 
support Campbell. 

“We got elected as Republicans and 
Democrats, so I believe we are entitled 
to vote in either caucus,” Flory says. 

Though Snelling, a fellow Republican, 
has now entered the race, Flory says 
she’s still in Campbell’s camp — at least 
for the time being. 


“So far I haven't found any reasons 
not to support John,” she says. 

Private Parts 

Ever since the biographer-boinking 
Gen. david petraeus got caught with his 
pants down, the four-star fornicator has 
become a cause celebre for internet pri- 
vacy proponents. 

They say law-enforcement officials' 
raiding of email accounts belonging to 
Petraeus and his, um, associates points 
to the pressing need to update the 
Electronic Communications Privacy 
Act 

Passed in the internet stone age of 
1986, ECPA allows law-enforcement 
officials to access emails that are more 
than 180 days old without a judge's ap- 
proval. They simply have to swear in an 
administrative subpoena that those racy 
emails you sent to a Tampa socialite are, 
like, totally relevant to an investigation. 

Vermont's own Sen. Patrick leahy has 
been pushing for years to update the 
law by requiring authorities to obtain a 
search warrant before snooping around 
email accounts — and to notify targets 
of such snooping within three days. 
Even before the Petraeus affair broke, 
he’d scheduled a markup in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, which he chairs, 
to move such legislation forward. 

All of which makes a story published 
Tuesday by CNET political reporter 
declan mccullagh that much more surpris- 
ing Citing unnamed sources, McCullagh 
wrote that Leahy's amendment “has been 
quietly rewritten, giving government 
agencies more surveillance power than 
they possess under current law.” 

McCullagh reported that Leahy 
“dramatically reshaped his legislation in 
response to law enforcement concerns,” 
allowing more than 22 federal agencies 
to continue electronic snooping without 
a warrant and letting law-enforcement 
agencies do so in “emergency” situations. 

Not so, says Leahy’s office. 

In a series of tweets Tuesday after- 
noon, Leahy (or, more likely, his staff) 
wrote, “Ideas from many sources always 
circulate b4 a markup 4 disc., but Sen. 
Leahy does NOT support such an excep- 
tion for #ECPA search warrants." 

“No, it’s not accurate,” Leahy spokes- 
man david carle says of the CNET story. 
“The whole point of his bill is to require 
a search warrant for the government to 
access email stored with a third-party 
service provider under ECPA.” 
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Leahy does not support a waiver for 
federal agencies, Carle says, ‘‘and the bill 
has never been changed to include that 
or any of the discussion ideas, either." 

“Others may want such changes, and 
ideas from a wide range of interests 
always circulate before a markup for 
discussion, but he does not support that 
kind of a change,” Carle says. 

Moran Morass 

A brewing battle over a nonbinding res- 
olution has some Burlington city coun- 
cilors worried Mayor miro Weinberger 
is planning to sell off the waterfront 
property housing the Moran Plant. 

But, Weinberger says, “We are at 
the beginning of the process. The fix is 

Since the coal-fired power plant 
was shuttered in 1986, city 
officials have sought to find 
a new use for the publicly 
owned asset. This summer, 

Weinberger scrapped pre- 
decessor bob kiss’ plans for Moran and 
issued a request for new proposals to 
revitalize the property. 

That prompted a coalition of 
Progressive, Republican and indepen- 
dent city councilors to bring forward a 
resolution last week outlining four guid- 
ing principles for development. 

Among them? Retaining “full or 
majority ownership by the City of the 
Moran Plant building” and seeking to 
lease, not sell the property. 

That drew protests from council 
Democrats and from Weinberger. The 
mayor says the resolution could tie 
the city’s hands by sending “a mes- 
sage that limits the number of people 
that we get coming to the table. A 
possible party that would only be 
interested in some kind of proposal 
involving a change of ownership may 
be discouraged.” 

After a heated debate over the mea- 
sure last Monday, councilors adjourned 
before determining the resolution’s fate. 
It’s set for a rehearing at next Monday’s 
meeting. 

“I’m not really sure I understand the 
tying-of-the-hands argument, because 
it’s advisory. It’s a guiding principle,” 
says Councilor karen paul (I-Ward 6), 
who supports the resolution. “I don't 
believe it ties people’s hands.” 

“If this one document that's advisory 
only turns off a particular tenant or 
owner, perhaps that tenant or owner 
wouldn't be a good fit anyway,” says 
Councilor paul decelles (R-Ward 7). “So 
I’m dumbfounded about why there is so 
much opposition against this — unless 
Miro already does have someone lined 
up to purchase it.” 
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Weinberger says that’s not the case — 
though he says he’s “open to everything 
at this point.” 

“I think it’s probably unlikely we 
would end up selling this property,” he 
says. “On the other hand, there are struc- 
tures one could envision — all sorts of 
scenarios involving some sort of change 
in ownership on some piece of it.” 

Councilor max tracy (P-Ward 2), a 
leading agitator in favor of the resolu- 
tion, argues that if Weinberger doesn’t 
agree with the principles included in it, 
“Then he's not the visionary mayor that 
a lot of people thought he was.” 

Media Notes 

Since the dawn of the internet, the 
Valley News has lagged behind most 
Vermont daily newspapers 
on the digital front, posting 
just a handful of stories each 
day on its, well, terribly de- 
signed website. 

Last week, with a radical 
web redesign and a new digital strategy, 
the paper finally entered the 21 st century. 

“For a long time, the Valley News 
has taken the position of ignoring the 
internet to protect what remains a 
very healthy newspaper. That strategy 
worked for a very long time,” says pub- 
lisher mark travis. “But, obviously, the 
internet is here to stay." 

While online content is free for the 
moment, the paper intends to start re- 
stricting it to subscribers in the next few 
weeks, Travis says. They’ll face a slight 
price increase in December, unless they 
choose to opt out of online access. Casual 
readers will continue to have free access 
to up to five stories a month. 

Editor jeff good says his paper’s slow 
adoption of a digital strategy allowed 
it to learn from the mistakes and suc- 
cesses of others. 

“For a long time, we were behind the 
curve, and now we’re ahead of the curve 
because we never created in our readers 
the expectation that the journalism it 
costs us so much to produce would be 
free of charge,” he says. 

Most importantly, jokes Travis, 
“The idea of having a website we don’t 
have to apologize for anymore is really 
exciting.” ® 
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St. Michael’s Custodians Vote to Unionize in 
College’s First-Ever Labor Victory 


St. Mike’s. His grandparents were union 
members at the Colt’s firearms factory in 
Hartford, Conn., and his mother works 
as a unionized teacher. He’s come to be- 
lieve that “unions do good things.” 

“I want people to work in an environ- 
ment where they’re not terrified of their 
boss,” Lebel said during an interview 
with custodians and students after work 
last week. “I want it so that they’re able 
to plan how much their contributions 
will be to health insurance and pensions, 
so they can figure out three years ahead 
what their income is going to be.” 

Lebel and fellow custodian Pratit 
Gurung, a Nepalese immigrant who has 
worked at the college since 2011, started 
organizing workers last February with 
the goal of unionizing all physical-plant 
employees - from HVAC to mainte - 
nance and grounds crews. But when it 
became apparent that a majority of those 
workers didn’t favor unionization, Lebel 
and Gurung narrowed the goal to one 
they thought they could achieve: union - 
izing the three dozen custodial workers 
who clean bathrooms, mop stairwells 
and wax floors. 


Mark LaFountain was initially skepti- 
cal about signing onto the union drive. 

He first encountered St. Mike’s as a kid in 
1968. Watching college basketball games 
in Burlington’s Memorial Auditorium, he 
said he “got totally hooked on this place.” 

LaFountain worked for years as an 
independent distributor of snack foods 
— seven days a week, 14 hours a day. 
After selling that business, he applied 
for a job at St. Michael’s, but, at $11.50 an 
hour, he said he couldn't afford to accept 
the offer. “After a while, they came back 
and offered a little more and said there 
was a chance for advancement, so I 
took it,” LaFountain said, before adding, 
“There’s no real chance for advance - 
ment, though.” 

That’s a concern for SLAM, formed 
six years ago by student activists to pres- 
sure the college to bring its policies in 
line with its Catholic values. The group’s 
first campaign was aimed at ridding the 
school store of clothing made in sweat - 
shops. Later, it helped custodians win 
the right to wear shorts in the summer. 
In advance of the union vote, it circu - 
lated a petition supporting their right 


to organize, gathering signatures from 
10 percent of the 2000-person student 
body and 27 faculty members. 

“A Catholic college like St Mike’s em 
bodies certain social values,” said Jerry 
Carter, a senior sociology major from 
Mashpee, Mass. “It’s very important to 
treat with respect and dignity the people 
who work here. It’s important to pay 
them a livable wage and to ensure they 
have a healthy work environment. As of 
now, they’re not getting that." 

“Unless you count pork-chop day,” 
said custodian Tom Kingston, another 
organizer of the union drive, referring to 
a yearly meal served to custodial workers. 

“And don’t forget hot-dog day,” added 
LaFountain. 

In an email to faculty, staff and stu- 
dents, St. Michael's president John J. 
Neuhauser wrote that the vote “reveals 
a clear division but does not change the 
fact that we are a community ... The col 
lege also has a strong record of support 
through every means possible for the 
people who work here and make this a 
vibrant, caring, successful community.” 


n the same day that University 

O of Vermont staffers voted 
overwhelmingly against 
unionization, a small group of 
custodians at St. Michael’s College made 
labor history. 

For the first time in the Catholic 
college’s 108-year history, a group of 
its employees opted last week to form 
a union. Custodians decided 18 to 17 in 
favor of organizing as an affiliate of the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal 
Employees. Once 
certified by the 
National Labor 
Relations Board, the vote means the 
workers will be able to bargain collec - 
tively for a contract governing wages, 
benefits and grievance procedures. 

Pro-union custodians said they 
wanted to unionize for several reasons. 
They claimed pay increases in recent 

After several years of recession-related 
pay freezes, this year’s 2.5 percent 
across-the-board increase for St. 
Michael’s employees amounts to $9 per 
week — after taxes — for the 35 custodi - 
ans, whose wages start at $11.50 an hour. 

In addition, the college recently 
switched health plans — from Blue Cross 
Blue Shield to Cigna — costingworkers 
more in co-insurance and deductibles. 

| Custodians complained, too, that pen - 
S sion contributions have been inconsis - 
< tent. And lastly, the custodians wanted 
z a bindinggrievance procedure to give 
3 workers an avenue to appeal disciplinary 
actions exacted by their managers. 

Assisting in the organizing effort was 
the St. Michael's student group SLAM, 
g short for Student Labor Action Movement, 
2 which hosted biweekly “coffee breaks” for 
ft! custodians to offer them pizza, coffee and 
~ soda. Meeting with night-shift custodians 
during their scheduled breaks meant the 

£ time when some college students are just 
□ going to bed. 

5 On the night before the vote, SLAM 
“ held a rally for custodians at two in the 
morning — again, to coincide with their 
break — attended by some 40 students, 
vi To pro-union custodians and the 
^ students who supported their drive, the 
J union vote represented a victory for the 
^ school’s stated values of “truth, justice 
o and charity.” Among them is custodian 
2 Graham Lebel, a 10-year employee of 
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Michael New, the college’s vice 
president of human resources, said SL 
Michael’s respects everybody’s right to 
choose when to join a union, adding, 
"The culture at this college speaks to 
that right." New said St. Mike’s does 
have a grievance procedure and that 
wages are “as good as or better than 
similar jobs in the area." Workers get 
four weeks of paid time off when they 
start — in addition to Christmas week 
and six paid holidays. New added. 

For now, the custodians are focused 
on negotiating a 
contract to address 
wages, benefits and 
grievance proce- 
dures. But they see 
other “low-cost or 

that could improve 

One idea is for the 
college to pay custo- 
dians a fee — perhaps 
$2 - each time a 
supervisor calls their 
personal cellphones. 

Similarly, custodians 
suggest the college 
might reimburse 
workers for use of their private vehicles 
on campus. A third idea is to increase the 
amount of vacation custodians can roll 
over each year, from three to six weeks. 

Greg Callahan, a New Hampshire- 
based AFSCME organizer, cautioned 
that the new union shouldn’t expect any 
sudden improvements. Typically, first 
contracts are about "preserving what 
they already have, then we try to build 
from there," he said. “It’s a process. It 
takes time. But just to have a grievance 
process is going to be a huge improve- 
ment for them.” 

Anti-union custodians see a number 
of worrying "repercussions" stemming 
from unionization. In a flyer distrib- 
uted to colleagues before the vote, St 
Michael’s custodians Ann Michaud and 
Paul Shaw warned that pay increases 
and better benefits will lead to tuition 
increases, which in turn will result in 
lower student enrollment. Lower en- 
rollment equals layoffs. "SMC will even- 
tually have no choice but to outsource 
your job to a staffing agency,” the pair 
wrote to fellow custodians. 

Custodian John Waldron voted 
“no" in last week's union election. But 


he doesn’t believe the worst-case sce- 
narios predicted by Michaud and Shaw, 
describing their claims as “garbage.” 
Waldron suspects the custodians simply 
won’t get the pay increase they're after 
— or, if they do, every other St. Michael's 
employee will get the same benefit. 

“I think the college is going to have 
a very difficult time giving one small 
group a big pay raise and not giving it 
to everybody else,” he said, noting that’s 
how the recent 2.S percent raise went 
down. Meanwhile, union dues amount 
to a payroll deduc- 
tion. “I think, in that 
sense, we’re going to 
be paying a price.” 

Waldron works 
night shifts cleaning 
the campus student 
center, Alliott Hall, 
and he’s the only 
custodian on duty 
Friday nights. That 
means he gets a lot of 
“emergency calls” to 
clean up "vomit and 
stuff” Still, Waldron 
said St. Michael’s 
is one of the best 
employers he’s had, 
noting the generous vacation policy and 
medical and dental plans. The college 
didn't let a single employee go during 
the recession. 

“I was laid off from IBM, laid off 
from two other jobs in the last 10 years,” 
said Waldron, who has worked at St. 
Mike’s for a year and a half. “There's lots 
of companies that have gone out of busi- 
ness. Energizer just shut down up in St. 
Albans. This is not an easy time and, to 
me, the individuals at St. Michael’s have 
fared way better than most anyone." 

Graham Lebel agreed that he and 
other St. Mike's custodians could have 
it far worse. “I could be cleaning toilets 
for Monsanto,” he quipped. 

Meanwhile, Carter and student ac- 
tivists are already envisioning their next 
organizing drive. One potential target: 
the privately contracted cafeteria work- 
ers employed by Sodexo. Carter said 
they endure “some of the worst working 
conditions on campus.” ® 

Freelance writer Kevin J. Kelley con- 
tributed reporting to this article. Kelley 
teaches journalism as an adjunct profes- 
sor at St. Michael’s College. 
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One Homeowner’s Creative Clutter 
Stirs Controversy in South Burlington 



A dam Linnebur 
thinks of his South 
Burlington home 
as an artist’s oasis 
— a freewheeling hangout 
for musicians, poets and 
performers of all varieties. 
But some of his neighbors are 
complaining that Linnebur 
has allowed this suburban 


friends. 

The dispute has 
become something of a 
culture clash, with South 
Burlington homeowners 
on one side and Linnebur 
and his bohemian buds on 
the other. 

On Monday night, the 
city’s elected o° cials 
stepped in the middle to 
mediate. 

At issue is a city-owned right-of-way 
at die end of Hadley Road adjacent to 
Linnebur’s property. Linnebur has al- 
lowed the green space to become a park- 
ing lot for multiple vehicles, the biggest 
of which is a vegetable-oil-powered 
tour bus owned by the Burlington-based 
band Vermont Joy Parade. Detractors 
say the vehicles have hampered pedes- 

behind Rice Memorial High School and 

for the neighborhood. 

But the disgruntled neighbors never 
brought their gripes to Linnebur; they 
took them directly to the city’s public 
works, police and zoning departments. 
0° cials at all three told the complain- 
ants that Linnebur’s parked cars and 
rambling abode weren’t breaking any 
laws, codes or ordinances. 

So 23 homeowners signed a peti- 
tion asking the South Burlington City 
Council to “take whatever steps are nec- 
essary to remedy this situation.” 

On Monday, the matter went before 
the council for a public airing that 
was alternately heated and humorous. 
Frustrated neighbors told councilors 
they felt uncomfortable weaving through 
the used-car lot outside Linnebur’s 
home to get to the walking paths. 

“I feel like I’m trespassing,” one 


Another neighbor asked the council 
to amend city ordinance to make park- 
ing on public green spaces illegal. 

Paul Demers of Meadow Road said 
Linnebur has essentially annexed public 
land for private use, allowing numer- 
ous friends to camp in cars and in tents 
pitched on the right-of-way. He worries 
that sets a bad precedent for the city. 

“It’s surprising that someone who 
claims to have really great community 
values would just grab something that 
is everybody else’s and claim it for their 
own,” said Demers, who circulated the 
petition to the council. 

FRAMING THIS AS BETWEEN 
CONVENTIONAL AND BOHEMIAN 
REALLY CHAPS MY HIDE. 

IT'S ABOUT MANNERS AND 
RECOGNIZING BOUNDARIES. 

LAUREL WILLIAMS 

One of Linnebur’s friends, poet and 
Vermont Joy Parade cornet player Ben 
Aleshire, said the band would soon be 
moving the tour vehicle, a converted 
school bus named Zeitgeist Apparatus 
II. Then he lightened the mood with a 
profession of love. 

“I don’t know you, but I love you and 
I think you’re beautiful,” Aleshire told 


the council, as nervous laughter erupted 
in the meeting room. “I would suggest 
that after the meeting we could all hug 
each other, touch each other.” 

Without missing a beat. City Council 
Chair Rosanne Greco shot back, “That’s 
the fi rst time anyone’s ever said they 
wanted to hugus. But then, you’re from 
Burlington.” 

In an interview three days earlier, 
Aleshire was more serious about what he 
sees as the motivation underlying the dis- 
pute. The situation isn’t about green space, 
parking or access to woods, Aleshire sur- 
mises: it’s about “middle-class fear.” 

“Adam Linnebur and his housemates 
aren’t doing anything illegal, but they 
do have tattoos, ride motorcycles, plant 
gardens, play music, drive around in 
painted buses and take part in a style of 
vibrant community that is more com- 
monly found in [Burlington’s] Old North 
End,” he said. 

But some neighbors reject the 
hippies-versus-squares narrative. “The 
whole thing of framing this as between 
conventional and bohemian really chaps 
my hide,” Orchard Road resident Laurel 
W illiams told the council. “It’s about man- 
ners and recognizing boundaries. This is a 
public good and should remain as such.” 

Added Demers, “This is not a lifestyle 
kind of issue. We’re kind of a bohemian 
neighborhood, too. There’s a pretty live- 
and-let-live attitude.” 

Linnebur bought his split-level house 


on Hadley Road — two 
blocks o' Route 7 — a 
year and a half ago and 
immediately put his own 
stamp on the property. 
He turned his front lawn 
into a vegetable garden. 
He bought a 104-year- 
old upright piano and 
lugged it upstairs so 
friends could enter- 
tain. He also parked 
two boats and several 
cars he’s fi xing up — all 
legally registered — on 
his property and on city 
streets and the publicly 
owned green space. 

Linnebur says he 
wants to be neighborly 
and can move the cars 
to clear a path to the 
woods. That’s the easy 
part. But he says, “I’m 
not sure what to do about the aesthetic 
di' erence.” He likes the mix of artists 
and musicians that live and hang out at 
his place and hates the idea of having a 
tidy, manicured yard without any “junk.” 

“I came home one day and this amaz- 
ing accordion player was on my front 
steps playing," he recalls. “And I’m like, 
this is so awesome!” 

Last summer, Vermont Joy Parade 
performed at a neighborhood block party 
and barbecue for residents of Meadow 
and Hadley roads, and Linnebur said it 
went over smashingly. In light of that, he 
was surprised that his neighbors would 
take their concerns to city hall instead of 
engaging him directly. 

At Monday's meeting, Greco recom- 
mended the neighbors fi nd a solution 
together and o' ered the assistance of 
the city’s mediation specialist. 

“We’re not a mediation board,” Greco 
said. “We can pass ordinances ... but it 
takes neighbors coming together and 
speaking amongst yourselves.” 

Linnebur is in the process of sound- 
proof! ng his garage so neighbors don’t 
hear bands practicing or artist friends 
using his power tools. He feels positive 
about resolving the dispute but says he 
can only compromise so much. 

“I’m within my rights as a property 
owner,” Linnebur said. “I’m not going 
to get rid of all my stu' because people 
don’t want to look at it.”® 
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Ben Cohen Has a Plan 
to Purge Money from 
Politics: Stamp It Out 



B en Cohen's latest project has 
nothing to do with ice cream. 
It's all about the Benjamins 
— and the Washingtons, 
Lincolns, Hamiltons and Jacksons. 

The progressive activist and Ben 
& Jerry’s cofounder is spearheading a 
grassroots campaign that proposes a 
constitutional amendment to reverse 
the effects of Citizens United, the 2010 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling that opened 
the floodgates for unlimited money in 
political campaigns. 


and independent super PACs, according 
to the Center for Responsive Politics. 

Cohen calls his campaign a “petition 
on steroids.” That’s because a typical 
dollar bill lasts almost five years — and 


POLITICS 


Cohen is “head stamper” at the 
Stamp Stampede, a nonprofit group that 
is distributing rubber stamps carrying 
anti -Citizens messages such as “Money 
is not free speech,” “Corporations are 
not people” and “Not to be used for 
bribing politicians.” The goal is to get as 
many people as possible to stamp their 
paper currency with these messages. 

Launched in October, Stamp 
Stampede comes on the heels of the 
most expensive election in U.S. history 
— $6 billion spent by candidates, parties 


tion, according to the Federal Reserve. 
In other words, money can be a market- 
ing tool. Rubber stamps sell for $6 to $11 
at stampstampede.org. 

To spread the message further, Cohen 
teamed up with another organization. 
Move to Amend, to invent the Amend- 
O-Matic. He spent roughly $60,000 to 
build a road-trip-worthy vehicle — a 
rolling, Rube Goldberg-esque contrap- 
tion he describes as "a piece of traveling 
kinetic art.” Part sculpture, part political 
roadside attraction, the Amend-O- 
Matic is like a food truck, but for money 
stamping. Mounted on the back of a van, 
it stamps bills of various denominations 
with pro-amendment slogans. 

Move to Amend took the show 
on the road, but the 
cross-country Amend- 
O-Matic Tour didn't 
go exactly as planned. 
Mechanical problems 
and Superstorm Sandy 
conspired to cancel 
the Northeast portion 
of the trip. Cohen says 
the van is currently 
holed up at a repair 
shop in Pittsburgh; he 
hopes to drive it back 
to Vermont in early December. 

While the goal of the Stamp Stampede 
is to put democracy back in the hands of 
citizens, the question Cohen hears over 
and over is: “Is it legal?” 

Not according to Darlene Anderson, 
a spokesperson for the federal Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving. She says deface- 
ment of currency is a violation of Title 18, 
Section 333 of the United States Code. 


ing to Cohen, who points out that the 
Stamp Stampede isn’t the first time 
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money has been used to spread mes- 
sages. An internet-based campaign — 
Where’s George? — has marked more 
than 215,000,000 dollar bills with its 
web address, wheresgeorge.com, and 
encourages anyone discovering the 
marked currency to document it by 
location and serial number. People have 
been tracking George’s whereabouts 
since December 23, 1998. 

Stephen Justino, an attorney who 
provided a legal opinion to the Stamp 
Stampede, argues that stamping U.S. 
currency is actually a form of “expres- 
sive conduct” protected by the First 
Amendment, in part because it’s con- 
tent-neutral. In other words, it doesn't 
advertise a particular business or po- 
litical party. Nor do the stamps alter the 
bill’s denomination or render it "unfit to 
be reissued.” In fact, because the goal of 
Stamp Stampede is to keep the money 
in circulation, Justino suggests that the 
government would find it “extremely 
difficult” to win a criminal conviction. 

Practically speaking, Cohen adds, 
the U.S. Secret Service, which enforces 
federal laws about currency defacement 
and counterfeiting, has “much bigger 
fish to fry.” 

Why is Stamp Stampede pushing to 
amend the constitution and not simply 
pass new campaign finance laws that can 
pass constitutional muster? As Cohen 
explains. Citizens United was built on a 
series of federal court rulings, including 
one that said money is a form of protected 
free speech and others that grant corpo- 
rations legal “personhood.” Since corpo- 
rations are legally “people” and money 
is a form of free speech, courts have held 
that corporations are free to spend un- 
limited sums to influence elections. 

“Some people think that all we need to 
do is overturn Citizens United and every- 
thing will be fine. That's not true,” Cohen 
adds. “You overturn Citizens United and 
you go back to pr e-Citizens United, when 
money was still corrupting politics. So we 
need to go deeper.” To do so, he contends, 
requires eliminating the right of corpo- 
rate personhood altogether. 

But not everyone agrees with Cohen’s 
reasoning. James Leas is a South 
Burlington patent attorney, engineer 
and social-justice activist. Leas is known 
to many Vermonters for his 2003 town- 
meeting-day resolutions calling for the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from Iraq, as 
well as those proposing the impeachment 
of George W. Bush and Dick Cheney. Leas 
also drafted many of the town ballot items 
that called for die closure of Vermont 
Yankee when the nuclear power plant’s 
license expired earlier this year. 


As Leas points out, hundreds of 
constitutional amendments have been 
proposed since the Bill of Rights was 
ratified 221 years ago but only 17 have 
been adopted. Pushing for one to end 
corporate personhood, Leas says, is “a 
wild goose chase” that will do nothing 
to get corporate cash out of elections. 

Corporate personhood is “irrelevant 
to Citizens United he argues, because 
that decision did not address the rights 
of corporations. It had to do with the 
right of all citizens to hear from an in- 
formation source, and “it didn’t matter 
if the source is human, animal, plant, 
machine or corporation.” 

Leas contends that there are faster, 
easier and more effective ways to negate 
the effects of Citizens United, including 
passing new campaign finance laws 
that specifically restrict the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction over the law itself— 
a concept already in the Constitution in 
Article 3 Section 2. 


POLITICAL ACTIVISTS ARE 
USING DEAD PRESIDENTS 

TO PROMOTE A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT TO END 
CORPORATE PERSONHOOD. 

"Actually, it is unfortunate that 
the campaign against Citizens United 
has been derailed that way because 
it makes it much harder to address it 
when people are aiming in the wrong 
direction," he adds. “End corporate 
personhood, and you’d still have 
Citizens United." 

While he acknowledges that amend- 
ing the Constitution is a daunting task, 
Cohen disagrees with Leas that it would 
take too long. The 26th Amendment, 
which lowered the voting age from 
21 to 18, was first proposed in 1967 by 
the California Teachers’ Association. 
Mid-Vietnam War, the slogan was: “old 
enough to fight, old enough to vote.” 
The amendment was finally ratified by 
three-fourths of state legislatures in 
1971. Cohen believes a corporate per- 
sonhood amendment could be similarly 
fast-tracked. 

As for the effectiveness of the Stamp 
Stampede message itself, Cohen admits 
to one problem: more people reach for 
credit and debit cards these days over 
cold, hard cash. 

“That's been kind of a major prob- 
lem,” he admits, "although there are still 
hundreds of millions of pieces of paper 
currency in circulation.” ® 











A New Film, and a One-Handed-Piano Expert, 
Explore the Parameters of Handicap 

BY AMY LILLY 


O ccasionally, a musician grap- 
pling with an injury can 
end up making a permanent 
impact on his or her fi eld. Such 
was the case of Paul Wittgenstein, an 
Austrian pianist from a wealthy family 
(his younger brother was Ludwig, the 
philosopher) who lost his right arm in 
World War I. Undaunted, Wittgenstein 
started commissioning the most re- 
nowned composers 
of the day — includ- 
ing Benjamin Britten, 

Sergei Prokofi ev, 

Maurice Ravel and 
Richard Strauss — to 
write pieces for left- 
handed piano. Many of 


thesi 


orkstu 


that they entered the 
piano repertoire and 
are regularly played by 
two-handed pianists. 

RICHARD BIDNICK hap- 
pens to be one. He’s 
not a concert pianist; 
the Pennsylvania-born 
New Jerseyite moved to V ermont in 
July to become the new director of the 
KELLOgg-hubbard library in Montpelier. 
But he began studying piano at age 11 
and has continued to play. Bidnick 


he’ll screen at the library on November 
28 and follow up with a talk. 

Bidnick.speakingwith impressive ra- 
pidity from his library-o® ce phone, says 
he became interested in the left-handed 
repertoire in 2000. He had just bought a 
new grand piano, and a friend gave him 
a book on the art of piano that included 
a 1920s concerto by Sergei Bortkiewicz, 
written for Wittgenstein. At the time, 
there were no known 
recordings of the piece 
— that is, until Bidnick 
did some research and 
tracked down a copy of 
a 1950s radio recording 
in a German archive. 

"It was amazing to 
alls. 


hear," Bidnick re 
“It opened up the door.” 

ing the archives” for 
recordings of and in- 
formation about other 
left-handed works for 
piano. “Some of the 
composers had become 
forgotten,” he notes. 

In 2004, Bidnick attended a 
Wittgenstein symposium in Berlin and 
met Wittgenstein’s daughter, Joan Ripley 
Wittgenstein, who lives in Virginia. The 
i discussed Joan’s idea for abiogra- 


INNOVATIVE 

FIVE-FINGERED 

TECHNIQUES. 


ie of several pianists featured in a 2010 phy of her father. But the librarian told 


German-Austrian documentary about 
Wittgenstein, entitled All in One Hand: 
The Pianist Paul Wittgenstein , which 


her he was more interested in research- 
ing and playing left-handed music than 
in writing a book about Wittgenstein’s 



life. Bidnick made his music research 
available to Wittgenstein’s eventual bi- 
ographer, and Joan mentioned Bidnick 
to the documentary fi lm director as one 
of the world’s premier scholars of one- 
handed piano. 

In the fi lm, Bidnick is one of several 
pianists to demonstrate Wittgenstein’s 
innovative fi ve-fi ngered techniques, 
including keyboard giants Leon Fleisher 
and Pierre Boulez. “You have to have 
such a strongback,” he comments on 
the challenge of playing one-handed. 
“When you see it, it’s kind of like, 
amazing.” 

Participating in the fi lm granted 
Bidnick the rights to screen it in the U.S. 
for educational purposes, which he has 


done several times so far in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

“It’s a fi lm about someone tuminga 
tragedy into great art I consider Paul 
Wittgenstein to be a 20th-century musi- 
cal hero because of that," Bidnick says. 
The tragedy extended to the pianist’s 
status as half-Jewish, he adds: “Hitler 
took everything away from him.” The 
fi lm, concludes the librarian, “has human 
drama, history, music — all of it.”© 



APP REVIEW: FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

For many tourists in a foreign country, the language barrier is a problem. Who 
among us has not frantically mimed Where is the bathroom?' Particularly useful 

created a comprehensive French-English Dictionary app to help guide native and 
non-native speakers through a conversation. 

' e basic version of the dictionary is a list of English words and defi nitions, 
and the French equivalent. (Americans, don't be put off by the British fl ag icon.) 

' e free download comes with other features, including a phrases' section for 
greetings, asking directions, transportation needs and more. A verb-conjugation 
option is really handy when you want to communicate beyond fi rst person. 

' ere’s even a quiz function to test your word comprehension. At the touch of 
a button, you can listen to a speaker pronounce each word and phrase in either 
language, too. 

Should you choose to pay a bit more, you can upgrade to include more 
phrases and vocabulary words. It isn't absolutely necessary to make the app 
worthwhile, but for frequent travelers, the extra features may be worth the 
collective seven bucks. 


You can also customize your interface options, 
changing the font type, size and color. It's not 
an essential feature but is a nice touch, and 
suggests that the Ascendo team is attentive to 
aesthetic detail. 

For tourists eager to do more than wave their 
arms around to communicate, Ascendo has 
developed a defi nitive app for French-English 
translation (it also offers dictionaries in German, 
Italian and Spanish). With a host of great 
features in the free version and worthwhile 
additions in the paid upgrades, the Ascendo 
French-English dictionary is t res utile. 

MICHAEL GARRIS 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
By Ascendo Inc. Basic dictionary free; upgrades 
various prices totaling S6.97. Available at the 
App Store. 





GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


SENIOR PORTRAIT 

"I love shooting old people. Old people are great." So says matt payeur, 
explaining why he's embarking on a project to rind and photograph "famous" 
elders in small towns around the state. "Especially old Vermonters; I just 
really respect them ." he continues. "It's kind of a different way of life — kind of 
a dying breed, literally." 

For Payeur, who has a photo studio called empire imaging in Danville and 
also works in a St. Johnsbury optical shop, depicting seniors is nothing 
new. One of them. Dr. david toll of St. J, was the subject of a Seven Days 
story just last week. (Payeur, at age 36. still sees the beloved pediatrician.) 
And, of course. Payeur is not the first Green Mountain photographer to be 
attracted to subjects whose wrinkled faces suggest a long lifetime of stories. 
Waterbury photographer peter miller first published his iconic images in a 
book titled Vermont People when Payeur was in middle school. 

But there Is 
always another 
generation of elders 
and younger folks 
who look up to them. 
“For me, it's about 
their experiences, 
how they grew up 
and how they see 
life," Payeur says. 

"My grandmother 
once told me she 
feels blessed to 
have grown up poor; 
she doesn't take 
anything for granted. 
It's kind of cool to see 
things through her 

Payeur says 
rural and small- 
town residents are 
"generally my people. 
Especially hanging 
out with older ladies: 
they give me cookies 
and stuff." But there 

are "still plenty of old dudes out here, too," he adds. 

In his neck of the woods, Payeur says, he won't have any trouble finding 
subjects. And he has a plan for reaching out beyond the Northeast Kingdom: 
writing to town clerks, telling them about his project, and asking them 
to nominate someone from their community. He’s open to anyone else’s 
suggestions, as well. 

Payeur says he may be interested in compiling a book of these portraits 
eventually, but the first thing, he points out, is to get the images —and the 
stories. "It would be great to get these people some recognition," he says. 
"People do a lot of great things that no one ever knows about." 

PAMELA POLSTON 




MATT PAYEUR ELDER PHOTO PROJECT 

Got suggestions? Payeur can be reached at matthewpayeur@yahoo.c 
empire-imaging.com 
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Amazing Deli 

With this ad get a lobster roll, FF, 
and slaw for S8.99. 


Over 1,000 botles under $5.00! 
Fresh fish, shrimp, clams, Lobster 
Live lobster $5.99/lb. and up. 
EBT accepted 

Agency Liquor Store 
One of the largest wine selections 
in Chittenden County! 

1,000s of craft beers — 
Heady Topper, Switchback, 
Sierra Nevada 


FILM NEWS: PALACE 9 BECOMES MERRILL THEATER 


It's official: Chittenden County's movie 



mainstream and "specialty" (art-house) films using 35-millimeter 
projection. That will soon be a thing of the past: "We will be 
upgrading to all digital theaters and digital sound Jarvis said, 
"probably in the spring." 

Otherwise, he continued, the format of the Palace "will be 
basically the same," with any changes "geared toward customer 
service." The multiplex, Jarvis said, "needs some TLC.” But he hopes 


to give it “the same winning quality” 
as Merrills roxy cinemas, the family’s 
flagship theater in downtown 
Burlington. 

Sad news for local Star Wars 
fans: On November 18, via Twitter, 
Burlington-based director colin 
trevorrow dismissed the rampant 
rumor that he had been tapped 
to direct the next chapter in the 
saga. To clarify," he wrote, "there 
is another film we all love that I’m 
currently trying not to mess up. 
Odds I will direct Episode VII: 3720 


Now we're wondering about 
Trevorrov/s real next project — and hoping all 
this exposure in the entertainment press brings 
new viewers to his SF-tinged Indie film Safety Not 
Guaranteed, recently released on video. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


SAVING ART 


First came Katrina, then Irene and now Sandy, m.j. davis, 
a conservator based in the Northeast Kingdom, has 
helped salvage and restore works of art in the aftermath 
of all three wicked storms. 

Davis traveled to Mississippi’s Gulf Coast in 2005 
to work on sculptures belonging to a library whipped 
by Katrina's winds and drenched by the hurricane's 
floodwaters. Last year, she chronicled some of the 
damage Irene inflicted on Vermont cultural institutions. 
Now she's answering hotline calls from artists and gallery 
owners hit hard in New York and New Jersey. 

Davis performs this rescue work under the auspices 
of the American Institute for Conservation, which fields 
emergency response teams that assess and help restore 
art collections ravaged by disasters. 

"I don't think people realize how many galleries or 
artists have been affected by Sandy," Davis says from 
the studio in her Newark, Vt.. home. There have been 
hundreds and hundreds. It's really tragic." 

A plea for aid might typically come from "someone 
who’s pretty much a starving, young artist whose life work 
is in her flooded basement," Davis says. 

One of the 50 calls she fielded In the first 10 days of 
November came from the Nicolaus Koni Foundation in 
Oceanside, Long Island. Even though this repository of 
sculptures by a native of Hungary is situated four miles 



inland, Sandy pushed three feet of stormwater into the 
gallery. 

"We're still trying to do triage," Davis says in regard to 
works on canvas and paper that had been stored in flooded 
galleries in Manhattan's Chelsea district. "We're drying them 
out and trying to stabilize them." 

It's vital to prevent mold from setting in, she adds. "Mold 
isnt a complete death sentence," Davis notes, "but it does 
make the price of conservation much more expensive." 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 

museum-sos.org/res_bio_davis.html 
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M otorists traveling south 
on 1-89 near Middlesex 
in recent weeks may have 
noticed the appearance of a 
large green sign along the roadside that 
reads, "Mad River Byway Exit 9.” What 
is the Mad River Byway? A new way into 
Warren? A Circ-like superhighway to 
Sugarbush? A Big Dig to Buel’s Gore? 

None of the above, reports John 
LaBarge, program manager for the 
VermontByways program at the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation. While the 
byway signage is new, the Vermont 
Byways program is not. Vermont has 
participated in the federal government’s - 
scenic-byways program since the mid- 
1990s. Vermont’s first and only national 
scenic byway — the Connecticut River 
Byway — was designated in September 
2005. In all, Vermont has nine state- 
designated byways, with a tenth being 
added in the Northeast Kingdom next 
month. 

OK, but what’s a byway ? As LaBarge 
explains, it’s a secondary road or state 
route that runs through small towns, 
villages and cities. Part educational 
program, part marketing campaign, the 
byway program aims to get travelers 
off the gas pedal and into local towns 
| and villages where they can explore 
g Vermont’s unique culture, history and 
scenery — and, in the process, swipe 
§ their credit cards at local businesses, 
g For newcomers to Vermont, LaBarge 
says, the byway program offers "one- 
stop shopping, so they know where they 
can go, what they can see, what they can 
~ do and where they can stay.” 

™ For example, the 36-mile Mad River 
p; Byway, which includes stretches of 
5 Routes 100, 100B and 17, winds through 
Middlesex, Moretown, Waitsfield, Buel’s 
Gore, Fayston, Warren and Granville, 
v) most of it along the Green Mountain 
2 National Forest. Visitors to the Mad 
5 River Byway website can find hiking 
5! trails, bike paths, ski resorts, fishing 
spots, golf courses and other things to 
do. The site also lists restaurants and 
lodging. 

LaBarge points out that the byway 
program can also be used to promote 
interest-specific travel routes and 
S itineraries, such as the locations of 
S microbreweries, wineries, historic sites 
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We just had to ask... 


What’s up with 
the Mad River 
Byway, and the 
Kmart plaza 
in South 
Burlington? 


By Ken Picard 

and specialty cuisines. Eventually, he 
predicts, each byway will have its own 
mobile app and/or podcast. 

The beauty of the program, LaBarge 
adds, is that it’s driven almost entirely 
by local, grassroots efforts. A road is 
designated as an official byway only after 
citizens and businesses get their town’s 
officials to apply. 

Moreover, he says, the byway program 
is “about recognition, not regulation.” 

So a state or federal byway designation 
cannot be used in Act 250 hearings or 
to override local zoning ordinances. 
Towns can opt out of the program at 
any time and have no financial burdens 
imposed upon them. And, while historic 
preservation plays a role, LaBarge says, 
a byway designation puts no regulatory 
restrictions on communities. 

LaBarge, who’s overseen the Vermont 
Byways program for six years, says it's 
been a big success. The website now 
logs about 25,000 hits per year, most of 
which come from major markets within 
easy driving distance of Vermont, such 
as Montreal, Boston and New York City. 

B ut the program also gets brochure 
requests from as far away as Europe, 

Asia and Australia. 

What’s the future of the byways 
program? The bad news, LaBarge 
says, is that Congress didn’t fund the 
national program for the next two years. 
However, Vermont Byways will soon 
become part of the Vermont Department 
of Tourism & Marketing, which will 
allow it to promote for-profit entities 
such as Ben & Jerry's ice cream factory. 




Green Mountain Coffee Roasters, Cold 
Hollow Cider and smaller businesses. 

LaBarge won’t oversee the program 
for much longer, but he says he’s “loved 
every bit of it. I look at a handful of local 
people and what they can get done, and 
it’s just amazing.” 

peaking of getting things done 
— or not — several readers 
have asked what is up with 
the Kmart plaza on Shelburne 

than a decade, the half- vacant shopping 
center, which once housed a drugstore, 

smaller retailers, has become little more 
than a bypass for drivers to avoid traffic 
lights on Route 7. 

Why has a seemingly prime chunk 
of commercial real estate, with easy 
access to the interstate and downtown 
Burlington, remained mostly empty 
since Bill Clinton was in office? 

Turns out, the plaza is owned 
by Hannaford Bros. Company of 
Scarborough, Maine, which is itself a 


subsidiary of the Delhaize Group, a food 
retailer based in Brussels, Belgium. With 
its tenant, Kmart, holding a long-term 
lease and a newer Hannaford store less 
than a quarter-mile away, the company 
has little motivation to redevelop 
the land. 

“We don’t have any plans [for the 
property] at this point,” says Hannaford 
spokesperson Eric Blom. 

Sandy Dooley, who’s been on South 
Burlington’s city council since 2007, 
suggests that the council has been "most 
unhappy” with the situation for years, 
but is largely powerless to do anything 
about it. 

Ditto for South Burlington’s planning 
and zoning administrator Ray Belair. 

“We know that eventually, hopefully, 
it will be redeveloped," Belair says. In 
the meantime, “It is what it is and we 
don’t have any control over it.”® 








Dear Cecil, 

I'm currently reading 
Polybius' Rise of the Roman 
Empire and stumbled on a 
quote that begs for elabora- 
tion. In book VI, Polybius 
offhandedly remarks. “Many 
Romans have volunteered 
to engage in single combat 
so as to decide a whole 
battle." Has this ever 
actually happened? Have 
two armies gathered on 
a battlefield prepared 
to slaughter each other, 
only to have the outcome 
decided by a single sword 
fight between two grunts? 

Grant Moore 

T here are plenty of 
stories, not so many 
documented cases. But 
you can see the appeal. 
Many a warrior nervously await- 
ing battle has thought: I'm as into 
violence as the next guy. But I 
wish it were more of a spectator 

The most famous accounts 
of single combat are legendary, 
in multiple senses of the term: 
Paris versus Menelaus, David 
versus Goliath. It’s known to 
have occurred in some tribal so- 
cieties, including the Maori, the 
Tlingit, and aboriginal cultures in 
Australia and Brazil. But these are 
minor disputes, not epic battles. 

One well-known story of 
champions deciding a war in- 
volves the Horatii. As told by the 
Roman historian Livy, early Rome 
was at war with the nearby city of 
Alba Longa. As the two armies 



prepared to do battle, the Alban to the Romans: OK, you w 


dictator Mettius Fufetius realized 
whichever side won would be so 
weakened that the neighboring 
Etruscans would likely swoop 
in and finish off victor and van- 
quished alike. So he pitched the 
Roman commander on the idea 
of single combat. What emerged 
was even more remarkable: triple 
combat. 

By unlikely coincidence, each 
army had a set of triplet broth- 
ers — the Horatii of Rome and 
the Curiatii of Alba Longa — who 
agreed to face off. In short order 
two Horatii were killed while all 
three Curiatii sustained injuries. 
The remaining Horatius then 
strategically retreated, pickingoff 
the Albans one by one when they 
came after him. Then, we're sup- 
posed to believe, the Albans said 


Livy later reports a likelier 
tale of single combat circa 361 
BC involving the Romans and 
the Gauls. The two armies were 
camped on opposite banks of a 
river when a Gaul of “extraor- 
dinary stature” approached the 
bridge between them and taunted 
the Romans, calling for the brav- 
est to come out and fight. An aver- 
age-looking Roman named Titus 
Manlius rose to the challenge and 
administered a fatal shellacking 
to his oversized opponent. The 
Gauls freaked and ran. 

The Roman polymath 
Poseidonius tells us that as of 100 
BC or so, the Gauls were still at it: 
When opposing tribes lined up for 
battle, often the bravest or most 
foolhardy warriors would strut 
before their enemies, brag and 


generally behave like 
assholes till somebody 
on the other side chal- 
lenged them to single 
combat. Sometimes the 
result satisfied the col- 
lective bloodlust, and 
everybody went home 
happy; sometimes it 
made things worse. 

We hear little more 
about single combat 
till 1016 AD, when 
Edmund Ironside of 
England and the invad- 
ing Canute of Denmark 
were repeatedly hurl- 
ing their armies at each 
other with great loss of 
life but no definite re- 
sults. According to one 
dubious 12th-century 
account, this ended when 
the weary English nobles, asked 
to prepare for yet another go- 
round, told the king: You want to 
win this one so bad, bubba, fight 
it yourself. Both leaders agreed, 
and they duked it out till Canute 
suggested calling it a draw, 
whereupon the two ruled their 
kingdoms together. 

One more legend, this one 
from Russia: When Prince 
Mstislav fell upon the Kasogi tribe 
of the northern Caucasus in 1022, 
their leader, Prince Rededya, 
challenged his opponent to single 
combat. They decided to wrestle, 
which ended up not going well 
for Mstislav. He prayed to the 
Virgin Mary for help, promising 



to build a church in exchange. 
Deal, said the Virgin, whereupon 
Mstislav threw his opponent to 
the ground and stabbed him to 
death, surely not what the Lady 
had in mind. However, Mstislav 
did build the church. 

For an example of single 
combat that may have actually 
occurred, it’s hard to beat the 
one between King Naresuan 
of Thailand and Crown Prince 
Minchit Sra of Burma during the 
battle of Nong Sarai on January 
18, 1593. Apparently not liking the 
odds for his army, Naresuan sug- 
gested to Minchit Sra that they 
settle things personally with a 
duel on their war elephants. The 
prince agreed, and the armies 
formed a ring around the bel- 
ligerents with their own war ele- 
phants, surely a sight to see. After 
a protracted battle, the older king 
killed the young prince and went 
on to conquer much of southeast 

Why isn’t single combat more 
common? Because, as Machiavelli 
pointed out in his commentary on 
Livy, it’s stupid if anything impor- 
tant is at stake. A safer method, 
used to advantage during the 
Cold War, was proxy warfare, in 
which each side armed the com- 
batants in a remote battle zone. If 

bad, but at least you minimized 
casualties on the home front. 
Today the need is less urgent, but 
the practice lives on. It’s called 
the NFL. 
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STEVE EARLE 

Solo & Acoustic 


NAPPY ROOTS 

with Burlington’s Lynguistic Civilians 


Friday, November 30 th 


Friday, December 7 th 


General admission: $50 VIP tickets: $125 
VIP tickets include: 

Meet & greet with Steve Earle • Access to 
preferred seating, which includes a private bar 


Advance Tickets: $20 Tickets Day of: $25 VIP tickets: $50 

VIP tickets include: 

Meet & greet with Nappy Roots • Private bar 
Two free drinks • Light appetizers 'Private viewing area 



For more information on all music events at Jay Peak go tojaypeakresort.com/events 


Thanksgiving at 

THE 

FOUNDRY 

Thursday, November 22 nd 
Noon-6:00pm 

ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT-BUFFET 

Adults (16+): $28 Juniors (6-15): $18 
Kids 5 and Under: Pay your age 

For Reservations 802.988.271 5 


STAY + SPLASH + EAT 

From just 99 Fora family of 4 


For more information: 
jaypeakresort.com/thanks 
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Warm Up 


By KaTHRyN Flagg 


Name 

Tom Turchin 


Georgia 
Job 

Owner of TNT 

ie of year, Tom Plumbing and and natural-gas heat - 

Turchin’s phone is Heating Services ' n & systems. For the 


T h 

T . 

ringing off the hook. past seven years he’s 

Why? The master run his own company, 

plumber and heating specialist is a go-to shuttling among jobs as far flung as 
guy for clients whose toilets stop flush- 100 miles from his home in Georgia. He 
ing, boilers stop boiling, or stoves won’t goes by “TNT Plumbing and Heating 
fire. At a time of year when homeowners Services” — an explosive name that really 
want to crank up the heat, Turchin is one just boils down to Turchin’s initials, 
of the guys people call when something 
goes wrong. 

The cold season is “crazy,” he says. 

“I could be changing out a toilet in the 
morning, fixing a boiler in the afternoon, 
replacing a faucet, doing service work 
on a fireplace." 

When Seven Days snagged an in - 
terview with the plumber earlier this 
month, Turchin had already put in 22 
straight days of work — and his schedul 


SEVEN DAYS: Why is this such a busy 
time of year for you? 

TOM TURCHIN: I always tell my 
customers or potential customers, “If 
you need any service work, try to do it 
before August.” But they always wait 
until that cold snap, and they turn 
their system on, and it doesn’t work, or 

suai 1L u i it works kinda, or there’s a leak. One 

. r i - , example: The attorney general for the 

didn’t show signs of slowing down any - • , , 

cr«e of Vermont is a good customer of 


Turchin got his start in plumbing as 
a fresh-faced high school graduate who 
jumped straight into the Navy. There, he 
spent four years working on steam pro - 
pulsions and boilers. “I was never very 
good at school, so to speak,” he says, “but 
I was always good with my hands.” He’d 
wanted to be an electrician but learned 
at boot camp that he was colorblind — 
which ruled out working in the color- 
coded world of high-voltage wiring. 

Now Turchin is licensed as a master 
plumber and is an expert in propane 


mine, and he went to turn his heating 
system on, and it doesn’t work. I went 
over there to do work on it and come to 
find out he's going to need a new boiler. 
He’s mulling it over. 

SD: I've heard gas stoves are 
something of a specialty for you. 
What should customers consider 
when they're in the market? 

TT: The area to heat. Are they putting 
it in a basement, where looks aren’t 
important? Or are they putting it in 
a brand-new kitchen addition? It all 


depends on what their ambiance is, and 
what their likes are. Sometimes it comes 
down to dollars; sometimes it comes 
down to what works for them. 

SD: Does working with gas ever 
make you — well, a little nervous? 

TT: It’s one of those things; it’s just like 
everything — you have to be methodical. 
I’m very comfortable working with gas. 
There are some handymen out there 
that do gas work that shouldn’t be doing 
gas work, and that's when stuff goes 
boom. It’s not rocket science, but there 
is some education behind it. And just 
because you’re licensed doesn’t mean 
you know what you’re doing. It’s just 
like driving a car. 

SD: What's your favorite work to do 
on the job? 

TT: I like doing gas piping. It’s one of 
the lost arts in the trade, where you’re 
actually thread ing black iron pipe. It’s 
where a trade is still a trade. 

SD: What's the difference between 
hiring a self-employed tradesman 
and a larger company? 

TT: There are bigger companies out 
there, and the small, one-man-band 
type of shows, like me, actually need 
those larger companies out there for 
bidding power. lean bid on the same 
boiler job or the same renovation and 
actually come in lower and still provide 
the same amount of service. When 



you come to see me, and I give you 
a bid, you see me through the whole 
process. I come and, look at it, give you 
a number, do the work, and if there’s 
an issue, you see me. I’ve got a ring of 
[customers’] keys in my truck. I’ve got 
more key codes for garages than I can 
even remember. That’s good, to be able 
to have that trust with customers. 

SD: What are some warning signs 
that homeowners should keep an 
eye out for? 

TT: Noises are the first thing. Hot water 
or the heat takes too long to get there, 
or it’s sporadic or delayed. A thermostat 
may not be working, or it’s an old 
farmhouse and maybe a mouse chewed 
the wire. Toilets do lose their flush over 
time. If your toilet’s 15 years old, you’re 
right on the cusp. It comes down now 
to saving people money, giving them the 
comfort and empathizing with them. 

If people flick on the lights and don’t 
have light, or turn on the water and 
have cold water, or turn on the heat and 
don’t have heat, they’re going to call 
somebody. ® 
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Shopper 

Giving as good as it gets by alice levitt 


W elcome to the holiday season — and to theSeven Days holiday guide to 
gifts. Every Wednesday during the holidays, we’re o' ering ideas for 
just about everyone on your list. For greater variety, a di' erent writer weighs 
in each week: same set of recipients, unique presents of mind. (Note: Some of 
these recipients may be fi gments of our imaginations.) 

And what do we want this year? Just for you to shop local, please and thank you. 


Mother 

My mother and baby Jesus have almost 
the same birthday, so we celebrate them 
together. Unlike our Lord and Savior, 
Mom spent her young adulthood in 
France and Switzerland. She’s always 
eager for reminders of that golden age, 
so this year we’re hopping the border 
to celebrate a la franqaise. What better 
way than with a four-course, prix-fi xe 
dinner at L’Oeuf, an antique-fi lied inn, 
chocolatier, ice-cream parlor, co' ee 
roastery, gourmet store and elegant 
French country restaurant, just 40 
minutes from Burlington? $38.75 per 
person. 

LOeuf. Mystic. Quebec. 450-248-7529. 

Father 

Dad was the one who introduced me to 
opera and, like me, he especially favors 
tlie dark stu' . He’s one lucky bu' this 
year, because the Green Mountain Opera 
Festival is performing Don Giovanni at 
the Opera House. As long as he doesn’t 
laugh at the statue, he’ll be just fi ne. $25 
to $70. 

Breenmountainoperafestival.com 

Grandmother 

Grandma is simply mad about New 
York Times food writer Mark Bittman, 
but she lit up when I talked about my 
recent 1930s dinner party. She can taste 
the Burlington of 1939 — the year the 
Women’s Service League of St. Paul’s 
Cathedra] began collecting recipes 
— thanks to the league’s book. Out of 
Vermont Kitchens, available anew from 
the Vermont Historical Society. Maybe 
she’ll make me some Christmas Salad, 
which calls for lemon gelatin and ground 
“nut meats.” $15.95. 



She’s a science geek, but also has a soft spot for crafting. Burlington artist Emily 
Stoneking must have had our little sister in mind when she came up with her 
series of hand-knit anatomical specimens. Best of all, Stoneking’s aKNITomy 
Etsy shop also o' ers D1Y kits with everything sister needs to make her very 
own dissected frog, including “blue yarn for intestines and red yam for extra 
bloody detailing.” $39.95. 


Kid Brother 

My little bro is as otaku 
as it gets. From “Iron 
Chef” to Death Note, if 
it’s Japanese, he’s bound 
to like it. How can I go 
wrong with two short 
plays, “Sayonara” and 
“I, Worker,” which 
feature live performers 
and robots acting side- 
by-side? He’ll be amply 
prepared for when the 
machines fi nally rise. $25. 



Best Friend 

I’ve got a stylish pal who’s expecting 
in early spring. Mall maternity wear 
simply won’t do. How to deal? Take 
her shopping for a flowing, East- 
West-fusion dress at April Cornell. 
The Indian Ruby dress allows plenty 
of room for mom and baby-on-board 
but has enough quirky, subcontinental 
charm to help her look sophisticated 
at the theatrical performances and 
ethnic restaurants we frequent to- 
gether. $180. 

April Cornell. Burlington. 448-3281 

Boyfriend 

Though I already owe my man 
some wrestling-inspired T-shirts, 

I know that what he really wants is 
home-baked dessert And I’m not 
making it for him. As a savory-only 
cook, I say he’s on his own. But 
farmer and teacher Margaret Osha is 
sure to teach him the skills he 
needs with farm-fresh ingredients 
and wisdom at her Raised Donuts 
& Maple Custard Pie class on February 
26. $45. 



Pet 

My boyfriend affectionately calls 
Olive and me his “food-motivated 
girls.” Unlike me, my formerly rotund 
cat lost almost half her body weight in 
the last two years with the EVO evolu- 
tionary diet. Her vets have given her 
the go-ahead to celebrate with an oc- 
casional snack, and EVO’s grain-free 
Wild Cravings are sure to make her 
stand up and beg. $4. 

• e Quirky Pet. Montpelier. 229-1211. 
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A Kinder Kill 

Skipping the slaughterhouse is increasingly popular — and sometimes illegal 

BY KAthr YN FI Agg 


F or Monte Winship — “pushing 59," stout and jovial and a well-known itinerant 
butcher in southern Vermont — it was business as usual on a mid-November 
Monday morning. With a reporter in tow, he’d taken the back roads to Spoon 
Mountain Farm in Middletown Springs in his black Ford F-150, admiring the 
views and chatting about the history of old farms along the way. 

Having left his .22 rifle behind in the cab, he knocked on the door of the little white 
farmhouse and said his good mornings to the Lewis family, who milk about 25 Jerseys 
at their organic dairy. 

But it wasn't milk on the menu today — it was meat. Winship, who has been 
butcheringanimals in Vermont since his boyhood, was here to dispatch a beefy steer 
destined for the dinner table. 

"Hi, girls,” Winship said to the doe-eyed Jerseys as he followed longtime friend 
and farmer Toby Lewis to the corral near the house. 

Lewis and his adult daughter, Bess, spent a few moments cornering the steer in 
the corral, sending the gaggle of a dozen or so cows hustling this way and that. “You 
might want to come in here, too, Monte. Join the party,” Lewis called, so the butcher, a 
second halter in hand, slipped into the pen. Lewis sprang into action at an opportune 


moment, and soon they had a halter over the steer’s head; the animal went still and 
calm as Bess and Toby Lewis leaned heavily against his sides, 

“He’s in good shape, Toby," said Winship, appraising the 2-year-old animal — a 
Jersey-Hereford cross that Lewis nicknamed a "Jerford.” Out of the ring the steer 
went a little stubborn, reluctant to move down the dirt road to the barn, but Bess and 
Lewis urged him along “That's a good boy," Lewis said in a low, pleasant tone. “What 
a good boy.” 

Soon enough they had him alongside the rear of the barn, at the top of a slight 
incline and out of sight of most of the herd. Winship pulled the .22 from his truck and 
loaded two bullets. "Not that I thought I’d have to shoot him more than once,” he said 
later, “butbetter safe than sorry.” 

“He’s going to go down quick,” Lewis warned Bess. Winship raised his rifle, point 
ing the barrel directly at the steer’s forehead, and pulled the trigger. Just like that, the 
steer collapsed, as if his legs had turned to jelly beneath him. 

Winship slit his throat next, and the cow’s thick, red blood began its slow trickle 
down the hill. 

“No fuss, no mu 


jss," Winship said. 



%m\M meat for many Vermont farm families — raising 
W V and slaughtering an animal at home — is today 
a choice that borders on countercultural. Individuals 
are free to raise and slaughter meat for their own fami - 
lies’ consumption, but to buy or sell meat that has been 
slaughtered like the Lewises’ steer is illegal, and it’s hard 
to pretend otherwise. Meat processed at custom cutting 
shops, as this steer will be, leaves the shop wrapped in 
butcher’s paper stamped “Not for Sale." 

Yet farmers, butchers, meat inspectors and ag advo - 
cates all say there’s a thriving underground market for 
meat slaughtered on farms instead of in slaughterhouses. 
“What we hear, we figure, is the tip of the iceberg,” says 
Randy Quenneville, section chief for the Vermont Agency 
of Agriculture’s meat-inspection unit 

For farmers, on-farm slaughter can be a way to make 
a little extra money, hashing out deals under the table 
with friends and family. And some consumers are choos- 
ing this route — despite its illegality — for any number 
of reasons, from taste preferences to philosophical beliefs 
about how animals should be raised and killed. 

“[A farmer might] have a bunch of people over for 
dinner, and everyone says, ‘Oil, this is fantastic. Can I buy 
some?”’ explains Andrea Stander, director of the advo - 
cacy group Rural Vermont. “If they want to be legal, they 
have to say no.” 

But that leaves farmers — especially small-scale pro - 

animals to a slaughterhouse is expensive. Slaughterhouses 
are slammed during the times of year when many produc- 
ers want to process their meat, typically the fall. In some 
cases, Stander says, “people are booking slaughter dates 
literally before the animals are born.” 

There’s more to the choice than just convenience. 
Stander says some farmers — and consumers — much 

of the farm where it was raised to loading it onto a truck 
and shipping it to a slaughterhouse. Rural Vermont has 
pushed hard for laws that would allow on-farm slaughter, 
and helped pass a 2008 bill that would allow customers 
to purchase living livestock, which the farmer would then 
raise and slaughter on the farm. At the time, it seemed like 
a loophole that might loosen on-farm regulations. 

But the state ag agency, after consulting with the feds, 
said the law would threaten Vermont’s standing with 
the USDA. Stander maintains the state wasn't asking the 
rigjit questions and didn’t push hard enough at the federal 
level. “We have been arguing all along that they didn’t get 
a definitive answer from the USDA," she says. “They didn't 
really go to bat for this law.” 

Quenneville says that’s just not true. “We definitely got 
a definitive answer from USDA," he says. Federal guide- 
lines dictate that if farmers want to sell and butcher an 
animal on-farm, they must, at the very least, use a “custom’ 
slaughter facility. That doesn’t have to be fancy — basi - 
cally, it boils down to a sanitary room that has hot and cold 
water as well as washable floors, ceilings and walls. 

Quenneville says the state could face serious conse - 
quences if it ignores USDA rules and allows farmers to 
butcher meat on farms and sell it to whomever they like. 
The USDA could yank its funding for Vermont's meat- 
inspection program and step in to enforce federal rules. 

With advocates and regulators at a standstill on the 
issue, a few farmers are looking into the USDA-sanctioned 
option of building small, custom slaughter facilities. Chip 
Conquest, a legislator and farmer from Wells River, is re - 
building his barn after a fire destroyed it several years ago. 



SOME FARMERS — AND CUSTOMERS — 

much prefer killing an animal in the law-stress 
environment of the ^rm where it was raised 


He’s including a small slaughter room and meat-cutting 

‘Tin finding out that it is expensive,” says Conquest, 
who has a small beef herd of about 21 cows. He can’t sepa 
rate the cost of the slaughter facility from the overall cost 
of rebuilding his barn, but he does say it’s greater than he 
had anticipated. But Conquest, who has also done some 
itinerant slaughter work, adds that the new facility makes 
the most sense for what he hopes will become a substan - 
tial part-time business. 

‘Tor me, it probably comes down to comfort and 
cleanliness,” he says. “You can set it up so it’s an easy work 
environment. You’re not out in the elements, and you’re 
not trying to jury-rig somethingto make it work. It’s just 

Conquest and Stander want to see a pilot project that 
would make available basic floor plans and designs for 
on-farm facilities. And the state is on board. Earlier this 
year, the Vermont Agriculture Development Board recom 
mended a similar plan. 

“A lot of producers felt like the cost of that [facility] 
would just be prohibitive," says Chelsea Bardot Lewis, 
the senior agricultural development coordinator at the ag 
agency. The pilot project would not only nail down costs 
but give producers a blueprint for moving forward. 

Bardot Lewis still calls commercially inspected meat 
processing the “gold standard” in Vermont, but she ac - 
knowledges that, for small producers with direct relation- 
ships with their consumers, legal on-farm slaughter could 
be a better business model. “It's a nice stepping stone,” she 
says. “Selling halves and quarters is a really great way for 
small producers to be profitable, and if we can get more 
consumers to think about buying meat that way, that’s 
fantastic.” 


A t the Lewis farm in Middletown Springs, Winship 
worked in the open air. First he rolled the massive 
steer onto its back and propped up the animal with 
a steel bar. He stepped into rubber boots and strapped on 
a long, black rubber apron. He filled a bucket with soapy 
water, which he used to splash his hands and instruments 
every few minutes. Though Winship admitted, “You’re 
not in a controlled environment” on the farm, he said he 
always does his best to keep his tools clean. 

Before beginning the heavy work of skinning, gutting 
and cleaning the carcass, Winship rolled the steer’s long 
tail between his toe and the grassy ground. He always 
tests the tail because an old butcher once taught him that 
a cow’s tail is especially sensitive. “It takes a while for the 
nerves to let go,” Winship said. Though the animal was 
certainly dead, involuntary muscle reflexes meant it could 
still land a powerful kick if Winship wasn’t careful — just 
like the old saying about a chicken with its head cut off. 
“It’s the dead ones that always hurt you the worst,” he 
said, adding that he’s seen muscles “dancing" on beef that 
has hung in a meat locker for hours. 

“Usually I take the tongue out first,” he continued, 
slicing the foot-long muscle from the animal’s head and 
tossing it into a plastic baglininganother bucket. Here he 
would collect some of the vitals — tongue, heart, liver — 
for adventurous diners. The feet followed, removed at the 
joints to make the severing easier and then tossed aside. 

Winship has been butchering at least one animal every 
year on the Lewis farm for the past 35 years. “When you 
go, there won’t be many people doing what you’re doing” 
said Toby Lewis, who sat on the grass near the butcher, 
looking on while Winship worked. 

A kind ER kill » p.32 
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“Do you want this fat for the birds?" 
Winship asked, as he began the long cut 
down the steer's stomach. Before long, he 
was ready to hoist the animal up on two 
hooks dangling from the bucket of Lewis’ 
John Deere tractor. 

A foul-smelling liquid gushed out and 
rushed down the hill. Winship didn’t 
balk. He moved around the animal me- 
thodically, loosening its hide from the 
body with quick flashes of his knife. The 
animal's fat — yellow, owing to its Jersey 
genes — gleamed in the mid-morning sun. 
When he finished splitting the steer’s 
belly, an enormous pile of innards — four 
stomachs and a curling mass of intestines 
— rested on the ground beneath the car- 
cass. Winship stepped in among them and 
continued his work. 

I t's not just inspectors who are skittish 
about on-farm slaughter. Some farmers 
take offense at the idea, too. Among 
them is Arthur Meade, who used to skirt 
the rules and allow Muslim customers 
to slaughter their animals in the Koran- 
prescribed halal fashion on his Morrisville 
farm. He straightened out after some 
run-ins with the state, and became the 
first farmer in Vermont to build a custom 
slaughter facility on his farm. Now he, and 
other farmers who rent his facility, can 
sell customers a live animal and then kill it 
legally on-site. 

Meade alleges that there’s a “tremen- 
dous amount" of underground meat sales. 
The more time he spends in the meat in- 
dustry, he says, the more he believes in the 
importance of the food safety rules that 
govern slaughter regulations. He worries 
that if a consumer got sick after eating 
illegally processed meat, the news would 
give a black eye to all producers. 

“The first time we have a massive fail- 
ure in the system where people are sick- 
ened, it’s going to kill us,” Meade says. "To 
do this will cripple a lot of good people.” 

Plus, he has a financial stake in the in- 
dustry. Meade says it’s just not fair when 
another farmer undercuts his prices by ig- 
noring the rules. So when he heard about 
a farmer allowing illegal on-farm kills 
during the Muslim feast of Eid al-Adha 
in October, Meade filed a complaint with 
the meat-inspection unit at the Agency 
of Agriculture. A few years ago, after his 
new facility was up and running, Meade 
could sell 40 or SO animals for that feast 
holiday. This year, he sold two — a change 
he blames on illegal farmyard slaughter. 

The complaint resulted in an ag agency 
investigation, which is still under way. 
Meade says he only filed the complaint 
after first approaching the farmer and of- 
fering to help explain the regulations. “I 
just want everybody to play in the same 
sandbox,” he says. 

Meat inspectors admit it’s impos- 
sible to clamp down on illegal slaughter 
unless they receive such complaints. 
The state doesn’t even keep a registry of 


itinerant butchers, so no one can be sure 
who is providing the service. What's more, 
Quenneville says, it’s difficult to catch il- 
legal slaughter in the act. If an inspector 
stumbles on an on-farm slaughter, and the 
farmer says the animal is for his or her 
personal use, it's hard to prove otherwise. 

“We’re not the enemy,” Quenneville 
says. “I always tell everybody, ‘I would 
rather you put your money into your facil- 
ity than pay it to us in fines.”' 

Those fines can be steep, starting near 
$1000 in administrative penalties alone 
for each violation, and rising to as much 
as $25,000 for subsequent violations after 
warnings. “We don’t want that money,” 
Quenneville says. “We want you to invest 
that in your business.” 

In fact, Quenneville is eager to help 
formers navigate the complex regula- 
tions regarding raising and processing 
meat. As a meat inspector, he admits that 
custom slaughter and processing facilities 
don’t make him as comfortable as a fully 
inspected and regulated slaughterhouse. 
“It’s always been a kind of buyer-beware 
situation,” Quenneville says. But he sees 
the bare-minimum requirements as a big 
step up from unregulated on-farm slaugh- 
ter — a situation where an animal might 

bucket of a tractor. 

“They think that is just as clean, but 
they have no way to control those flying 
insects, or the milk truck driving 40 miles 
an hour down the dirt road spitting dust 
up in the air, and the wind, and the rain,” 
Quenneville says. 

B y the end of the morning, Winship 
had transformed the steer into a 
skinned carcass — not the living, 
breathing animal it had been two hours 
earlier, but not quite a supermarket steak. 

He cut the carcass in half lengthwise 
with a reciprocating saw run off an ex- 
tension cord from the barn, but left the 
two halves joined at the shoulder. Lewis 
kicked the John Deere into action and 
slowly rumbled toward Winship’s Ford. 
Winship explained that he liked waiting 
to make the final cuts until the tractor was 
poised above the truck — otherwise, two 
swinging halves of meat, each more than 
300 pounds, could leave a smaller tractor 
“tippy/’ 

This time, though, that wasn’t much of 
a concern. “That tractor could hold up an 
elephant," Winship said. 

With the carcass still dangling in the 
air, Winship and Lewis unspooled a roll of 
heavy plastic wrapping and lined the deep 
truck bed. Then Winship severed the last 
bonds at the cow's shoulder, and, as Lewis 
lowered the massive halves into the truck, 
the butcher made his final cuts — slic- 
ing through meat and fat and connective 
tissue to render the carcass into four hulk- 
ing quarters. He folded the edges of the 
plastic around the quarters and covered 





the meat with a few clean, faded sheets — 
to let it breathe, he said. 

“It’s all over but the crying,” Winship 
added. 


When Winship’s three 


But the mood on the farm was far from teenagers, he used to take on lots of 
somber. Lewis’ wife and adult daughter poultry jobs, bringing the boys along to 


ss Lewis said, peering into farmers. 


the truck bed. She remembered Winship 
visiting the farm when she was a little girl, 
and the sense of horror and fascination 


In Fair Haven, Winship backed his 
lck right into the meat-cutting shop 
o Theresa and Tom Fitzgerald's 


she felt in those days about the process of house on 2nd Street. Tom, 77, was wearing 


i later. 


slaughtering animals. Winship was always 
kind to her, she recalled, dutifully teach- 
ing her about the parts of the animal’s 
body as he plucked them, still warm, from 
a carcass. 

“This cow didn't even know to be 
afraid,” she said a few 
“That’s the nice thing 
about Monte. He 
always has such a calm 
presence.” 

Depending on how 
far he travels, Winship 
charges between $50 
and $75 to slaughter a 
cow and transport it to 
a custom meat-cutting 
shop. He also takes the 
animals' hides; after 
cramming the steer’s 
thick, heavy hide into a 
large bag at the Lewis 
farm, he told me he could 
sell it for perhaps an- 
other $20 to a fur buyer 
in New York. 

Winship first took 
up itinerant slaughter 
work as a young new- 
lywed trying to make 


Marine Corps ball cap and a white jacket. 

Winship and the Fitzgeralds fell into 
a practiced routine: Winship pulled the 
quarters to the edge of the truck and 
snagged them with a large metal hook; 
Theresa operated the winch that hoisted 
the meat from the truck bed. They 
weighed each half — 
311 and 326 pounds, 
respectively - and Tom 
Fitzgerlad stamped 
each quarter with a blue 
“Not for Sale” label. In 
days’ time, 


the ir 


vould bi 






o get-rich-quick 
proposition. On this 
particular morning, the 
task required him to schlep from his home 
in Clarendon Springs down to the Lewis 
farm in Middletown Springs, then over 
to Fair Haven to deposit the quarters at 
Tom's Custom Meat Cutting Shop. All in 
all, it took between four and five hours 
— and at 3 p.m., Winship would start his 
eight-hour shift at the General Electric 
plant in Rutland, where he’s worked for 

After a morning with Winship, it was 
hai'd not to suspect that he was in the 
slaughter business, at least a little bit, fc 


AND IF WE GAN GET 
MORE CONSUMERS 
TO THINK ABOUT 
BUYING MEAT 
THAT WAY, THAT’S 
FANTASTIC. 


CHELSEA BARDOT LEWIS 


frozen, packed and 
ready to truck back to 
the Lewis farm. “That's 
a nice clean job, Monte,” 
Tom said approvingly. 

Winship said he 
thought about opening 
a slaughterhouse as a 
younger man, and, a 
few years ago, the state 
approached him with 
a similar proposition. 

for him — at nearly 60, 
he’s no longer game for 
the risk and investment 
of starting a business. 
Winship admitted the 
work is hard — tough on 
the fingers, in cold weather and physically 
demanding — but he's determined to keep 
with it as long as he's able. 

“I don’t want to be one of those guys 
who fishes all day and drinks beer all 
night," he said. 

Winship described the work in prosaic 

world” — but said he likes to be outside 
and work with farmers. “I don’t think too 
much about the killing part of it. You can’t 
dwell on it.” 

He respects the animals, he added, and 


re than just the money. He was a talker, prides himself on working quickly, effi- 


he spent a 
st his pickup, gab- 
about old friends 


and, after packing up the 

bing with the Lev 
and neighbors. 

As he took the back roads to Fair 
Haven, Winship had a story about every 
other farm along the road, not to mention 
every meat cutter who worked in this part 
of the state. There was Stanley Baker’s 
“cut-up shop” in Ludlow, and the Tarbell 


ciently and cleanly. Does he care whether 
the farmers he serves sell their meat on 
the underground market? “It’s like that 
old saying: If you don’t know, you don’t 
have to lie about it,” Winship remarked. 
He takes the “don’t ask, don't tell” ap- 
proach, he said, just trying to do right by 
his customers and the animals. 

“It’s honest work,” Winship said. “It 
keeps me out of trouble." ® 
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Hog Wild 

Vermont Whey Fed Pigs is creating a meat-industry niche 



T he pigs at von Trapp Farmstead in Waitsfield are 
having a pizza party. Their keeper, Ignacio Villa, 
is throwing them crust after crust of day-old Red 
Hen BakingCo. pies. The brown, 9-month-old 
hogs — mixes of Duroc, Old Spot and Tamworth breeds 
— run for pieces of the local bread with the enthusiasm 
of canines in a disc dog competition, sans the high-flying 

The pigs’ diet also includes spent grains left over from 
the brewing process at Lawson’s Finest Liquids in Warren. 
Clearly, these animals are eating well. But the foundation 
of their food pyramid isn't the customary grain — it’s dairy. 

Meet the porkers behind Vermont Whey Fed Pigs, an 
emerging meat company run by Villa. After their pizza 
appetizer, the animals are ready for their main course of 
whey byproducts from the production of the Farmstead’s 
organic cheeses, including its popular flagship product, 
Oma. Villa, a lifelong farmer, is working with the von 
Trapps and other cheese producers to help raise pork for 
his company, officially launched earlier this year. 

According to Villa, the diet leads to a better-marbled, 
more flavortiil and more tender hog. But, perhaps more 
importantly, the practice of feedingwhey provides an 
answer to two longtime agricultural stumpers: what to do 
with whey byproducts, and how to give pigs protein with- 
out includingsoy or animal matter and the environmental 
and health concerns that come with them. “The concept is 
totally organic in that you’re trying to close the loop,” Villa 
explains. “This is a very safe way of integratinga byprod - 
uct into the feed of the animal, and they grow very well 
and very beautifully, and they taste very good.” 

Villa also markets whey feeding to fanners as a way 
to till fields. He demonstrates by pointing out one rolling 
hill at von Trapp Farmstead overlooking Camel’s Hump. 
It's covered in green grass dotted with stones uncovered 
by the snuffling hogs. The area right next to it, untouched 
by the pigs and their nutrient-rich manure, remains deso- 
lately brown. 

Villa, 54, first worked at the von Trapp farm just after 
graduating from high school in his native Colombia, 
before the family’s cheeseinakers, Sebastian and Dan von 
Trapp, were born. They began making Oma in 2009. About 
six months later. Villa, who was then working at a farm in 
Ohio, approached them with his business idea. 

He’s quick to point out that the concept of feedingwhey 
to pigs is not a new one. The flutelike troughs Villa uses, 
with openings for porcine heads to pop in for a drink, are 
a Colombian design. In Parma, Italy, whey resulting from 
the manufacture of Parmigiano-Reggiano cheese has long 
been part of the region’s thriving economy of prosciutto 
and other cured pig meats. 

Villa hopes to achieve a similar synergy in Vermont 
The von Trapps have now fed pigs their whey for several 
years, as has the Kehler family, which owns Jasper Hill 
Farm and the Cellars at Jasper Hill, where Oma and many 
other Vermont cheeses are aged. So far, most of that pork 
has ended up on the cheesemakers’ plates or those of their 
employees, but Villa has a further-reaching goal. 

He has begun creatingguidelines not just for whey-fed 
pigs but for Vermont whey-fed pigs. With rules in place for 



everything from the percentage of whey in a pigs diet to 
slaughter weight. Villa hopes soon to be able to label and 
at marked as “Vermont whey fed," much like the 


Some of those businesses have already tasted the dif- 
ference in whey-fed meat. The butcher shop at Healthy 
Living Market in South Burlington has bought Villa’s ; 


official “Vermont Maple” designation, both in and beyond mals and sold them from the case as chops and sausages. 


the Green Mountains. 

But even after the guidelines have 
been solidified and approved, and his 
company has attained its goal ofUSDA 
certification, Vermont Whey Fed Pigs 
will still have a long way to go. Twenty 
pigs from von Trapp Farmstead will be 
slaughtered this year — not yet enough 
pork to create a movement. One en 
couragingsign: Katrina Rationale of the 
Cellars at J asper Hill says her stock of 
swine has more than doubled recently. 

“We expanded our cheese produc - 
tion, so we had surplus whey. It kind 
of made sense,” she says of stepping 
up meat production to match that of 
cheese. “If we're doing all this work for 
40 pigs, 90 isn’t a big difference, as far as 
doing the chores." 

Willow Hill Farm in Milton sells 
whey-fed pigs independently of Villa’s 
small consortium, but Villa is work 
ing to recruit other cheesemakers, 
such as Spring Brook Farm in Reading 
and Consider Bardwell Farm in West 

Producing pigs year-round is a key 
part of the model, but the eventual 
goal is to have monthly or even weekly si aught t 
would allow Vermont Whey Fed to sell plenty to restau 
rants, markets and value-added producers, both in and 
out of state. 
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and they grow 
very well and 
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and they taste 
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Adam Longworth of the Common Man 
in Warren says that, though his menu is 
usually cut driven, he bought his first 
half pig to support Villa. He soon or - 
ISSUE tiered a second. 

Longworth and his team were 
excited by the tender meat, which is 
similar to that of milk-fed veal. “It’s 
really well received with our guests,” 
Longworth says. "They're happy 
that we're using it.” He notes that his 
popular whey-fed dishes have included 
jalapeflo-cilantro-and-olive sausages, 
house bacon and roasted loins. But 
Longworth was especially pleased with 
the ham he brined and aged himself. 
When compared with versions he’s 
made with conventionally raised local 
pork, the chef says, “The ham is much 
more palatable off the whey-fed pig. 
It’s the fat content of it. [Villa] says 60 
percent of its diet is whey.” 

Another of Villa’s clients is looking 
forward to the farmer’s promised whey- 
percentage guidelines. Pete Colman of 
__ Vermont Salumi joined Villa and the 

von Trapps on a trip to Italian whey- 
fed farms earlier this year. They visited 
small, local businesses, but also factory farms that use the 
method — the furthest thing possible from the decentral - 
ized system that Villa imagines in Vermont 

“I think the danger in whey feeding is when farmers 


are like, ‘It’s cheap food; let’s pump ’em full of whey,”’ 
Colman says. His concern that farmers might neglect 
grain feeding entirely is not unfounded, given the recent 
20 percent spike in grain costs. Colman says he’s tasted 
whey-fed pork that was “wet and moist and kind of flac- 
cid,” but he hopes establishing a protocol will eliminate 
this possibility in Vermont. 

For now, Colman is happy to buy 10 Jasper Hill pigs 
from Villa that will be slaughtered next month. But they 
will generate only about 600 pounds of sausage, a drop 
in the bucket for Vermont Salumi, which sells at local 
markets, online and at the small stand Colman attached 
to his kitchen at Cate Farm in Plainfield. What he doesn’t 
use in his sausages, he sells as butts, shoulders and other 
fresh cuts. 

Razionalesays the five-year plan at Jasper Hill includes 
building a facility for on-site slaughter, processing and 
aging. The farm’s leadership is currently looking for the 
right person to spearhead the project, she notes. Another 
idea on the horizon is a line of sausages that combines the 
farm’s pork with chunks of its cheese. 

While such value-added products will best serve the 
luxury market. Villa and company are also aimingat home 
cooks on a budget. Sebastian von T rapp points out that 
private customers can buy a half or whole pig for $6 or $7 
a pound. All they need is plenty of freezer space: A whole 
swine will most likely have a 225-pound hanging weight 

Dan von Trapp believes Vermont Whey Fed Pigs and 
the forthcoming“Vermont whey fed” label will eventually 

official designation is “something that will follow us, even 
when we’re dead and gone. It’s something that will still be 
utilized,” he says. 

The perfect pairing on hors d’oeuvres plates — fine 
cheese and cured meat — could turn out to be just as de - 
lectable for Vermont agriculture.® 


Riding Shotgun -*if| 

' e journalist and the governor go a-hunting ISSUE 


I t started with a taunt. I was walking to my car through 
a South Burlington parking lot after covering Gov. 

reelection the day before. Not far behind me, the gov- 
ernor was talking about hunting as he often does. 

“Hey, Heintz, you don’t hunt Do you?” Shumlin yelled 

Before I could come up with a clever retort the gover- 
nor answered his own question. 

“Nah, you don’t hunt,” he said. “You’re a Dartmouth 
hippie." 

My manhood challenged, I wanted to contradict him. 
But, well, he had a point. Lamely, I stammered that no, in 
fact I don’t hunt — but that I’d love to learn. 

At that Shumlin made the land of promise any good 
politician might: He said he’d take me out hunting one of 
these days and show me how it’s done. 

Yeah, right, I thought. 

Five days later, I was riding shotgun in Shumlin’s 
Dodge Ram pickup truck along the back roads of East 
Montpelier. It was three days into rifle season, and the 
governor had fi nagied an afternoon o c after speaking at a 
Veteran’s Day ceremony in Burlington. 

Of course, he wasn’t exactly o, the clock. For Shumlin, 
this was an opportunity to demonstrate that, despite his 
blue-state politics, he’s a red-blooded American. Though 
he may fi ght for gay marriage and single-payer health 
care, that don’t make him no weak-kneed liberal. 

No, sir. He’s a gun-totin’ Vermonter with an A rating 
from the National Rifl e Association. He’s the kind of guy 
who pronounces neither the “n” nor the “t” in either 
“hunting” or “Vermont.” The kind of guy who likes to kill 
shit and eat it. 

And this reporter, who hails from the wilds of subur- 

■Tve been huntin’ since I was 11. 1 love to hunt,” 
Shumlin said, with one hand on the wheel. “Pre-governor, 

I would always try to take three or four days o < and try to 
get fi ve days of solid hunting If you can take fi ve days, you 
can get a deer. Now, with this job, I’m lucky to get a patch 
of six hours or fi ve hours.” 

My tape recorder rolling I fi gured now was the time 
to ask any hard-hitting questions I might have — before 
the demands of hunting trumped those of journalistic 
inquiry. Now was the time to make absolutely sure that 
Shumlin was the real deal — not some varmint-hunting 
Mitt Romney or goose-hunting John Kerry. Given my 
complete and utter ignorance of the sport, it was a mission 
for which I was particularly ill suited. 

“Um, when was the last time you bagged a deer?” I 
asked, hoping I’d used the right term. 

■Three years ago? Four years ago? It’s been awhile,” 
the governor said. “I usually hunt on my farm down in 
Putney. I’ve been there all my life, and I know it very well. 

I got a beautiful eight-pointer. I actually had it mounted. I 
don’t usually do that, but it was such a beauty.” 

Silence. And then he continued. 

“I think there are two things to hunting One is luck. 
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The other is knowing the land you’re 
hunting," he said. "I don’t know the land 
up here, but you figure out where the deer 
— where you can push ’em, what their pat- 
terns are. If you’re hunting a place you’ve 
never been before, which is what I’m 
doing up here, you have to figure it all out 
again.” 

Surrounded by forest now, Shumlin 
pulled his truck to the side of the road. 
We hopped out and grabbed our guns 
from the backseat of the cab. His was a 
sleek Remington 700 with a fancy-looking 
scope. Mine was a relic of a Winchester 
94, likely hailing from the days Teddy 
Roosevelt stalked white rhinos on the 
plains of the Serengeti. 

I'd borrowed it that morning from my 
girlfriend's dad, who had tried in vain to 
teach me a crash course in rifle safety. In 
my sole attempt at releasing the hammer 
without firing the gun. I’d sent an errant 
bullet into a nearby 
hillside. Before I left, my 
girlfriend's dad politely 
advised me to simply 
refrain from loading the 
gun while hunting with 
the governor. 

But Shumlin had 
other ideas. After giving 
me a quick refresher 

rounds into the cham- 
ber of my borrowed rifle 
and handed it back to 
me. Evidently, he feared 
not for his safety. 

The same could not 
be said for me. 

“I told my team I’d 
have you gutted out 
and hung up by 4:30," Shumlin said in 
what I hoped was a joke. Visions of Dick 
Cheney's hunting partner danced in my 
head. Suddenly I regretted always being 
such an asshole during the governor’s 
weekly press conferences. 

One final piece of housekeeping re- 
mained before the great hunt could begin. 
I had to ask the governor to sign my tem- 
porary “mentored hunting license” — es- 
sentially a learner’s permit — and assume 
responsibility for me while we were in the 
woods. 

For a political reporter, it was a hum- 

And then we were off. Down the road, 
into a clearing and up a hill we walked. 
Wearing blue jeans, sneakers and a blaze- 
orange vest, Shumlin moved quickly and 
quietly, but conditions were not in our 
favor. It was early afternoon and unsea- 
sonably warm. Dry leaves crackled un- 
derfoot, surely scaring off any deer foolish 
enough to be moseying in these parts this 

“It’s too bad we couldn’t’ve gotten 
started earlier," Shumlin said. “Ninety 


percent of the buck I’ve shot have been 
before 10 a.m.” 

We separated, working our way up 
a hillside and reconvening at the top of 
a ridge. We found a makeshift seat the 
governor had built from a pile of stones 
two days before. Nearby, he spotted a tree 
scarred by a rutting buck since last he’d 
been here — a good sign, he said. 

The governor offered me the stone seat 
and sat beside me on a camouflage cush- 
ion he'd brought along. From our ridgeline 

nal landscape, looking for signs of Bambi's 
dad. Ahead of us, a low November sun 
poked through the clouds. A warm breeze 
blew our way — masking our scent and 
sound, Shumlin assured me. 

We watched and waited, the calm of 
the woods enveloping us. 

The quiet was interrupted only by an 
occasional whisper from the governor, 
who felt compelled 
to remark upon his 
newfound hobby of 
mushroom hunting. 
And about how nice it 
was to sit outside. And 
how the near-70-degree 
temperature that day 
was evidence that “cli- 
mate change is alive 
and well” — his sole 
political proclamation 
of the afternoon. 

Every now then, 
Shumlin’s Blackberry 
buzzed in his pocket. 
He exercised consider- 
able restraint, but occa- 
sionally pulled it out to 
type a quick response. 
(I assume he was informing his staff that 
he hadn’t done me in yet.) 

Leaning side-by-side against the same 
tree as Shumlin, I was struck by the pe- 
culiarity of the situation. Typically, my 
encounters with the governor are fleeting 

— and nearly always confrontational At 
press conferences and in interviews, my 
colleagues and I tend to pepper him with 
leading questions, trying in vain to pull 
him away from his talking points. Ever 
on-message, he ably parries our questions 
with the confidence — some might call it 
arrogance — of a politician who knows 
he’s always a few steps ahead of the press. 

Now here I was, sharing Shumlin’s 
Ziploc bag of chocolate-covered raisins 

— bro-ing it out in the woods with the 
enemy. Oh, shit, I thought. I've been co- 
opted. What would Bob Kinzel say if he 

S ome 45 minutes after taking up our 
positions, we finally heard some- 
thing promising. In the distance, 
something was tromping through the 
raspy leaves — perhaps the four-legged 


THE GOVERNOR LOADED 
TWO HOUNDS INTO 
THE CHAMBER OF MY 
BORROWED RIFLE AND 
HANDED IT BACKED ME. 
EVIDENTLY, HE 
FEARED NOT FOR 
HIS SAFETY 




Odocoileus virginianus we were stalking. 
Shumlin grabbed his gun and peered 
through the trees. He spotted the source 
of the noise and beckoned for me to stand 
up and take a look. 

It was a flock of turkeys. 

Shortly thereafter, Shumlin decided it 
was time to make a move. Following his 
instructions and his lead, I took off along 
the ridgeline and then down its leftward 
slope. The governor was moving in a simi- 
lar direction, but we left a space of 50 or 
60 yards between us. I mimicked his pace, 
pausing every few steps to look and listen 
for our elusive prey. 

In the distance, Shumlin bobbed and 
weaved through the forest. He had a cer- 
tain bounce in his step, like a boy freed 
from the boredom of the classroom and 
let loose to roam the woods. Now and 
again I’d lose sight of his orange vest as he 
dipped behind a hillside or disappeared 
behind a tree. 

When we came upon the plastic tubing 
of a sugar bush, Shumlin picked up a sev- 
ered line and pretended to gnaw on it, imi- 
tating the bear he said was responsible for 
the damage. Alluding to his infamous en- 
counter last spring with a few bird-feeder- 
baited bears outside his Montpelier home, 
I joked that, rather than hunt for deer, we 
really ought to be seeking revenge against 
the black bears. 

He didn’t laugh. 

Not far past the sugar bush, we came 
upon another hunter's perch, which had a 
commanding view of the woods below. We 
paused, rifles at the ready, and scanned the 
landscape. Nothing. 

Down a steep slope, we reached a 
section of road not far from where we’d 
parked. The land across the road was 
posted, but I recognized the owner’s name. 
It was that of an old friend of Shumlin’s, 
with whom he’d recently — and quite fa- 
mously — gone in on a 182-acre land deal. 

Though he hadn't mentioned it when 
we parked earlier in the afternoon, it 
was clear we were hunting in Shummy’s 
backyard. 


With the late afternoon sun fading, 
we decided to spend the last half hour of 
daylight laying low on opposite sides of 
the hill ahead of us. Now was the time, 
Shumlin said, that the deer would be stir- 
ring. It was our last chance to bag a trophy 
buck, whose rack we'd have to saw in half 
so that it could be displayed in both the of- 
fices of Seven Days and on the fifth floor of 
the Pavilion Office Building. 

Alone now, I settled into position 
beside a crumbling, moss-covered stone 
wall. From this vantage point, I had an un- 
obstructed view of a narrow, bowl-shaped 
valley. Were any deer to wander my way, 
I’d have a clear shot — so long as I could 
figure out how to fire my rifle. 

By now, though, killing seemed beside 
the point. Hunting, it seemed to me, was 
simply another excuse to get outside and 
away from those who hassle you. Unless 
you make the dubious decision to take 
your hasslers with you — be they shifty 
politicians or pesky reporters. 

A cool breeze picked up. The sun 
dropped lower in the sky. My butt fell 
asleep. Finallv, Shumlin reappeared from 
over the hillside. 

“We better get outta here before the 
game warden catches us,” he said. 

Indeed. Then we'd have ourselves a 
front-page story. 

As we retraced our steps back to the 
road, a bushy, white tail — and then an- 
other — leapt up in the distance, bounding 
away from us at top speed. Shumlin raised 
his rifle and aimed, but didn't fire. It was 
too dark to take a shot, and the deer had a 

They’d been waiting there all along 
— not more than a hundred yards from 
where I’d been sitting. Sneaky bastards. 

And so our hunting expedition came to 

but both governor and reporter emerged 
from the woods unscathed. That alone 
was trophy enough for me. © 
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Studs of Vermont 



Meet four of the state’s 
busiest barnyard breeders 

BY cori N Hir ScH 


I magine a life in which your only tasks were to eat and have sex, all day, every day. In barns and on hillsides across Vermont reside 
plenty of such lucky creatures — bulls and toms and goats and boars — whose superior genetics keep their home turfs teeming 
with offspring. 

It ain't easy being a stud, though. From intimidatingyour competition with a well-timed stomp to fathering 300 piglets in 
less than three years, full-time siring can be hard work. And forget insemination; most of these alpha guys still like to do it the old- 
fashioned way and enjoy a gentle nuzzle with their ladyloves. 

Here are four fathers whose progeny ... you might have eaten. 



Go At 

Name: Hjalmar 

Home: Vermont Chevon, Danville 

Age: 7 

Weight: 170 pounds 
Stat: Hjalmar has a long, straight back 
and a solid, big body, and a beautiful 
set of horns. He's just a beautiful 
animal." says owner Shirley Richardson. 


offspring: More than 30. with a high 
preponderance of twins 
Favorite food: Second-cut organic hay, 
with a soft spot for cracked corn 
Favorite position: The old-fashioned 
way," says Richardson, 
courtship ritual: Hjalmar will follow a 
doe around and sniff them to make sure 
they're cycling; if so, he'll begin sticking 
out and flapping his tongue, as well as 
nuzzling her. Then he'll pee on himself 
to seal the deal. It works like a charm. 





BoAr 

Name: Bigfoot 

Home: Jericho Settlers' Farm, 
Richmond 

Breed: Purebred Berkshire boar 
Age: 3 1/2 

Weight 990 pounds 
offspring: More than 300 piglets 
Favorite food: Grubs, worms, eggs, 
grain, vegetables and hay 


Disposition: He's a gentle giant' says 
farmer Mark Fasching. Tt's why we have 
him as a boar. It's important for the big 
breeders to be easygoing.' 

Favorite position: Doggy style 
courtship ritual: Bigfoot maintains a 
steady harem of four sows. To make 
sure one is ready for mating he'll nudge 
the side of her belly with his snout; if 

and gets to work," says Fasching. 


i 



Bull 


turk EY 


Name: Harvey 

Home Head Waters Farm, Newbury 
Breed: Red Devon bull 

Age: 4 

Weight 1600 pounds or, as farmer Sam 
Calley puts it A bull of huge dimen- 
sions and middle disposition." 
offspring: "Five fine calves," notes Calley. 
Favorite food: Hay. grass or anything 
that grows in a pasture. 


courtship ritual: Unknown, as Harvey is 
quite discreet." 

other stats: In the fields, Harvey is 
quite a gentleman, sharing his pasture 
freely with others. His owners like 
to believe Harvey enjoys his hillside 
existence. We don't know if he appreci- 
ates the views over the mountains, but 
we think and hope he has one lucky life," 
Calley writes. 


Name: Mr. Tom, aka My Spanish Black" 
Home Earthwise Farm and Forest 
Randolph 

Breed: Spanish Black turkey 
Age: 11/2 

Weight: 25 pounds 

offspring: Quite a few," says farmer 

Lisa McCrory. 

Favorite food: Grain and grass, bugs 
(when he can find them), and berries. 


Turkeys love blueberries," says 
McCrory. I have to fence mine in, be- 
cause they'll be gone in a heartbeat." 
courtship ritual: When he’s in the 
mood for love, Mr. Tom will put on 
a display — he fans his tail feathers 
and his head turns blue. He'll also 
stomp his feet to discourage younger, 
less-alpha males from encroaching on 
his target. @ 
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I am a die-hard New 
England Patriots fan. I 
have been since January 
26, 1986, when my father, 
then a minister at a tiny 
church in Downeast Maine, 
concluded his sermon on 
Super Bowl Sunday with this 
holy benediction: “Go, Pats." 

The Patriots would go on 
to lose in gruesome fashion 
that day to Mike Ditka's 1985 
Chicago Bears. But I was 
hooked. I became a member 
of a very particular subset of 
Americans: the Football Fan. 

From September through 
December — and, God will- 
ing, into January — watch- 
ing the Pats play on Sunday 
became nonnegotiable. I 
once told an employer I 
couldn’t work on Sundays 
for "religious reasons.” Not 
because I went to church 
(sorry, Dad!), but because 
I religiously watched my 
beloved Patriots (thanks, 

Dad!). 

As a lifelong New 
Englander, I take for granted 
that I will always be able to 
tune in to Patriots games. I 
don't need to make special 
plans to be at a bar or buy 
an expensive satellite-cable 
package or illegally stream 
games to follow my team. I 
just turn on the TV. 

But what if I were a fan of some other 
team whose games are rarely televised 
locally? Say, the San Francisco 49ers or 
the Denver Broncos or, God forbid, the 
Cleveland Browns? 

If I were a Philadelphia Eagles fan, I 
would go to Finnigan's Pub. Because, every 
Sunday — and the occasional Thursday, 
Saturday or Monday night — during 
football season, the College Street haunt 
transforms into Philly north, an unlikely 
slice of Brotherly Love in the Queen City. 
It is ground zero, as I found out recently, 
for Iggles fanatics in Burlington. 

I t is an unseasonably mild Sunday in 
early November. Along the Church 
Street Marketplace, people are basking 
in a warm afternoon sun that likely won’t 
return for several months. But just around 
the corner on College Street, Finnigan's 


— ever dark and pleasantly dank — is 
crammed with Eagles fans clad in green- 
and-white jerseys and hats, ignoring the 
bright light leaking in through the front 
windows. 

The scene isn't unusual for a Sunday at 
this bar, but still, it’s a special day for local 
Eagles fans. First, because the divisional 
showdown with the rival Dallas Cowboys 
could be a turning point in what has been, 
to this point, a disastrous Eagles season. 
Second, it is the annual Eagles Tailgate 
Party. Chips, dip, cheese, dip, crackers and 
still more dip dominate the pool table in 
the back of the bar. Outside the back door, 
buigers and dogs cook on a smoking grill. 
In the adjacent alleyway, fans play corn- 
hole in increasingly competitive fashion. 

Inside and out, Finnigan's mirrors the 
pregame scene played out in the parking 
lots of NFL stadiums around the country 
every Sunday. 


The bar’s numerous flat-screen TVs 
reveal that the third quarter has just 
begun in most of the day's one o’clock 
games. The Eagles and Cowboys are slated 
for a 4 p.m. start, so many in the Finnigan's 
crowd mill about, their eyes on various 
games or check- 
ing their fantasy- 
football scores on [J || * I 

smartphones. On 
one screen, other 

Eagles rivals, the New York Giants, are 
throwing up all over themselves against 
the lowly Cincinnati Bengals — a develop- 
ment that delights the Eagles contingent, 
who gleefully mock Giants quarterback 
Eli Manning. After an ugly Manning 
interception, one fan starts a sarcastic 
slow-clap from the back of the room. I 
smile, wondering where the hell that 
Eli Manning was in the Super Bowl last 
February against the Pats. 






and shorts, Joe Manley — I know, right? — 
stands by the bar, chatting with Finnigan's 
owner Terry Suskin, a Giants fan. Suskin 
is clearly chagrined by his team’s perfor- 
mance, but takes the Eagles fans’ gentle 
ribbing in stride. 

“Terry, I’m surprised you let these 
guys hang out here,” I say, nodding toward 
Manley. 

“Oh, they’re not so bad,” Suskin says. 
“At least they're not Redskins fans." 

That line elicits a smile from Manley. 
Even Eagles and Giants fans can find 
common ground when it comes to hating 
the Washington Redskins. 

Manley, a Philly-area transplant, or- 
ganized the tailgate 
party. A professor of 
video-game design at 
Champlain College, he's 
been watching Eagles 
games at Finnigan’s 

unusual for local bars 
to have loose fan affili- 
ations. Ruben James on 
Main Street is known 
as home to a modest 
— and, generally, sad — 
group of Buffalo Bills 
fans. Manley says that 
when he first started 
showing up more than 
a decade ago, Finnigan's 
was populated by Pittsburgh Steelers fans. 
So how did it become the Eagles bar? 

The fans organized. 

Manley says a small but dedicated crew 
of displaced Eagles fans began showing up 
for games every week and soon outnum- 
bered their Steelers counterparts. Over 
time, they got to know each other and 
exchanged email addresses to discuss the 
team. As the virtual list expanded from 
30 to more than 100 people, the crowd at 
Finnigan’s swelled. 

“We get people who have been told by 
bartenders at other bars that this is the 
Eagles bar,” Manley explains. “A lot of 
them keep coming back.” 

The tailgate party, now in its fifth year, 
is the culmination of that social network. 
For important games — and especially 
when the Eagles aren’t on broadcast tele- 
vision — Manley says more than 50 Eagles 
fans will descend on the bar. Even for 
lesser games, some 30 regulars show up. 
Manley, to his wife’s “mild displeasure,” 
almost never misses a game. 

“It’s really only about 16 days a year,” he 
says. “That’s not a huge commitment.” 


On this day, he’s brought his two young 
sons along, both clad in Eagles gear. He 
greets another semiregular, local author 
and attorney Tom Simon. 

“No kids today, Tom?” he says. 

“No, the wife took them hiking” Simon 
responds, nodding to the brilliant sun- 
shine just beyond the bar's fafade. 

“That’s practically un-American,” jokes 
Manley, grimacing. 

When the game starts, the entire Eagles 
contingent huddles around a single TV at 
the front of the room — a tradition dating 
back years, according to Manley. 

Philly gets off to a good start as belea- 
guered QB Michael Vick leads the team to 
a score on the opening 
drive. But, as has been 
the case most of the 
year, things turn sour 

Vick, a lightning rod 
for criticism — these 
days more for his poor 
play than his dog-fight- 
ing ring — is knocked 
out of the game, liter- 
ally. He's sidelined by a 

team to turn to untested 
rookie Nick Foies. 

“Hey, maybe this 
will be our Mo Lewis 

optimistic fan to the suddenly quiet bar. 
He’s referring to the New York Jets line- 
backer who knocked the Patriots' starting 
QB, Drew Bledsoe, out of a game in 2001. 
Bledsoe's backup was an unknown sixth- 
round draft pick named Tom Brady. If 
Lewis hadn't nearly killed Bledsoe on that 
play, Brady, now in the midst of a Hall of 
Fame career that includes three Super 
Bowl wins, would likely never have played. 

The Mo Lewis moment never comes. 
Foies plays poorly, surrendering a late 
interception and losing a fumble, both 
returned for touchdowns by the Cowboys. 
The Eagles lose, effectively ending any 
hope of salvaging their season. 

As fans file out of the bar, the mood is 
somber, though not without a few light 
moments that any downtrodden sports fan 
can understand. 

“Ah, fucking Eagles,” says one fan to 
another, placing a hand on his friend's 
shoulder. 

’Yeah,” the friend replies, shaking his 
head. Then he looks up, smiling. “See you 
next week?” 
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B urlington-area diners have 
been waiting for the perfect 
steak. Dry aged, well marbled 
and ideally seasoned, the wood- 
grilled ribeye at Guild & Company is just 
that. The slab of beef I tasted recently 
at die new Williston Road restaurant — 
created by the team behind downtown’s 
Farmhouse Tap & Grill — was cooked 
slightly beyond my requested medium 
rare, but it was juicy and otherwise near 
perfect. Still, I left wondering, was the 
steak worth its $40 price tag? 

At the infamously pricy, No. 1-rated 
Peter Luger Steak House in Brooklyn, 
steak for two is $75.90. At Guild, a 
ribeye i deux is $80. Of course, the 

raised in upstate New York or Vermont, 
which is probably not the case with 
the "USDA Prime” at old-school Peter 
Luger. It’s not hard to fi nd an even 
pricier steak in New York City, but, all 
the same. Guild’s costly cuts may not 
be what meat-loving Vermonters had 
in mind. 

Still, there is plenty to like. When the 
steakhouse opened in South Burlington 
last month, diners discovered that the 
former Ground Round quarters had 
been transformed into one of Vermont’s 
fi rst urban-style restaurants. Kitchen, 
Restaurant + Bar Specialists, a company 
based in both Burlington and El Cerrito, 
Calif., not only made it over but created a 
space that makes guests feel transported 
from chain restaurant to hip, big-city 

The Ground Round fl oor plan re- 
mains, but the new design e, ectively 
updates the traditional old-boys’-club 
look of a steakhouse with a slick, 
modern sheen. Walls are covered in vin- 
tage meat-cut charts that include steaks 
with foreign or antiquated names such 
as “chump” and “best breast.” 

An open kitchen allows diners to see 
a hive of activity that, on a recent Friday, 
appeared to include no fewer than 10 
cooks. Fireplaces roar in both the bar- 
room and the elegant extra room used 
for private parties or weekend overfl ow. 
The barroom is divided from the main 
dining room by a soaring wall, designed 


High Steaks 

Taste Test: Guild & Company by alice levitt 


by Conant Metal & Light, composed of 
vintage meat grinders. 

Even the bathrooms contribu te to 
the meat-theme-park feel, with barn- 
like stalls and a woody scent. Waterfall 
faucets are a glamorous touch, as are the 
supply of necessities in the ladies’ room, 
including moisturizer and bobby pins. 


Thankfully, this is still Vermont, and no 
Mme. Peepee lurks about expectinga tip. 

For luxury, care and class. Guild is 
hard to beat locally. At times during 
our initial visit, however, odd touches 
from the kitchen or the servers miti- 
gated the glow. First, we were sent one 
amuse-bouche for our table of three. 


Dividing the tiny portion of chopped 
mushrooms was like slicing a bean three 
ways. Similarly, we also received just 
two pieces of crusty Red Hen Baking Co. 
bread. (Interestingly, when I returned 
later with a single companion, we got 
three slices.) 

Quantity was an issue again when we 
ordered the Butcher Board, a regular 
special on the menu at Guild. A plate 
with two meats (or just one on my 
second visit) left me wishing for more 
variety. I generally expect at least three 
choices on a chare uterie board, espe- 
cially for $18. Perhaps the cured-meat 
o t erings will improve when the full- 
time processingfacility for Guild Fine 
Meats opens in Winooski. 

Still, butcher Frank Pace worked his 
magic on what was available. The beef 
bologna was speckled with big chunks 
of pure, snowy fat. As a kid, I dreaded 
kosher bologna in place of the “real” 
pork version. Pace’s ably seasoned 
sample did not disappoint. And his pate 
de campagne was one of the best I’ve 
ever had. The flavorful slurry of pork 
was unconventionally dotted with spicy 
slivers ofjalapeno, but the jewel in the 
middle was a single, unground chunk of 
toothsome meat. It was a welcome ad- 
dition alongside grilled, buttery bread, 
pickled onions and zippy house mustard. 

All entrees come with a salad for the 
table in a colorful Le Creusetbowl. Our 
seasonal treat included tender delicata 
squash, beets and toasty pepitas mixed 
with greens in tangy vinaigrette. One of 
my dining companions complained that 
the squash and beets seemed not to have 
been seasoned before being added to 
the salad. My issue was the occasional 
tooth-jarring grit in the otherwise deli- 

Sandy veggies were only a problem 
in the salad, but the lack of season- 
ing persisted in the main course. Each 
entree includes the choice of one side, 
also served in cheery Le Creuset crocks. 
Of the garlic-roasted broccoli, polenta 
from Nitty Gritty Grain Company and 
steak frites, only the last had enjoyed the 
kiss of a saltshaker. The polenta tasted 
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Solid Ground 

MISERY LOVES CO. 

OPENS IN WINOOSKI 
By 11:30 a.ra., every table 
was packed, jazz was 
blasting, and oversized 
sandwiches were flying off 
the grill. Such was opening 
day at the Winooski location 
of Misery Loves Co. this 
Monday. 

Partners aaron josinsky. 

NATE WADE and LAURA WADE 

have been renovating 46 
Main Street since early 


in full view of the open grill, 
but their food is delivered to 
them at one of the nine or so 
tables. 

The opening-day menu 
resembled a carbon copy 
of the one on the black 
chalkboard that used to 
hang on the side of Big 
Red. Seven sandwiches 
included the fatty and sweet 
PB&J — grilled pork belly, 
tomato jam and dandelion 
greens — and a riff on the 
Reuben called a Dunnsky, 



October, when they an- 
nounced that they would 
abandon their bright-red 
food truck. Big Red, for the 
former Don Pedro’s Taqueria 
space on Winooski’s 
mini-restaurant row. 

They launched a $20,000 
crowdfunding campaign on 
Localvore Today and were 
just shy of their goal by early 
November. 

The only remnant of 
the former taqueria is a 
small tray of hot sauces. 

The formerly parrot-hued 
walls are now white, and 
herringbone-pattern pine 
floors and tile lend the space 
a clean feel that's somewhat 
at odds with Misery Loves 
Co.'s colorful, heavy fare. 
Visitors order at the counter 


with corned beef, sauerkraut 
and raclette. 

Now, though, patrons can 
wash down their porchetta 
sandwiches with something 
stronger than Limonata: A 
separate board lists Spanish 
and Italian wines by the 
glass; a handful of beers 
(including trapp family lodge 
brewery Vienna Amber Lager 
and McAuslan Brewing’s 
St-Ambroise Oatmeal Stout); 
citizen cider front Essex; and 
a clutch of sodas. 

For the time being, 

MLC is serving lunch only, 
Mondays through Saturdays, 
with dinner service to follow 
in December. 


Black Taco 

WATERBURY GETS A TAQUERIA 

Where tacos are concerned, sometimes people simply 
can’t wait. On Monday, November 19, gas lines were 
still being installed at blackback pub and flyshop, but that 
wasn't going to stop joey nagy and co. from opening the 
mad taco in the space the next day. 

Last spring, Nagy and business partner scott kerner 
stepped into Blackback for a pint — and hit on the idea 
of making it their third Mad Taco location. Blackback 
has previously served its customers stebu sushi and 
pizzas from la strada bakery, but with those off the 
menu, the time was right for a new food purveyor in the 
pub owned by lawyer and beer aficionado rick binet. 

There was a stumbling block, says Nagy: “We just ran 
into the hood issues. It’s what it always is: getting the 
hood, getting the permitting.” 

The Montpelier location of the Mad Taco runs 
without a ventilation hood, but within the next couple 
of weeks, the Blackback outlet will have a full kitchen, 
more like 
that of the 
flagship 
Mad 
Taco in 
Waitsfield. 

Until 
then, the 
Mad Taco 

pulling 

Pots and 
panini 

customers 
who have 
waited all 
summer. 

huge, and 

we’ve waited too long,” Nagy says. “We’re sorry about 
the delay, and we’re getting it open." 

For the first week or two, customers will be able to 
choose from 10 or IS menu items, including Mad Taco 
standards such as carnitas and chicken tacos, burritos 
and tortas. When the kitchen is completed, the staff will 
prepare closer to 20 items, including seafood from Wood 
Mountain Fish and slow-cooked local meats such as 
porchetta and ribs. Those are sure to make fine pairings 
with the six beers from hill farmstead brewery currently 
on tap at Blackback's 25-seat bar, along with a selection 
of other local and international brews. 

Mad Taco at the Blackback will serve from 3 to 9 p.m. 
daily until the kitchen is completed, and from 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. afterward. Between regular dinner hours and the 
bar’s closing at 2 a.m., the kitchen will continue to send 
out street-food specialties, including pupusas, empana- 
das and tamales. 

Is the Mad Taco chain complete at last, or would 
Nagy consider future expansion? He says he would — to 
Burlington or Winooski. 
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like plain, slightly 
gummy cornmeal. 

Even the fries were 
a minor misfire. 

Steakhouse frites 
should have a tender 
middle and crisp 
jacket. These folded 
flaccidly as I lifted 
them from their dish. 

I greatly enjoyed the 
citrusy house steak 

extra S3. It was even 
better on the fries 
than the pleasantly 
acidic homemade 
ketchup that came 
with them. 

As noted earlier, 
the steak itself was 
excellent. Some of 
the price is war- 
ranted by the fact 
that the meat is dry 
aged. Compared to 
wet aging, this labo- 
rious process leads 

liquid weight, which 
leeches out, and from 
external mold that 
must be trimmed off 
before the delectable remaining meat 
is ready for the grill. Though cheaper, 
the wet-aging process often results in a 
mushy chunk of meat. 

Still, other entrees at the Guild 
seemed more reasonably priced. One 
friend tried the gnocchi special with 
short ribs. The dumplings were pil- 
lowy and enrobed with a gutsy, flavor- 
ful sauce. However, she found that the 
chopped meat included connective 
tissue among the tender, tasty, braised 
strands. 

Rubbery flesh was again a problem 
with the porchetta. The pork roasts 
rotated seductively on a spit in the open 
kitchen. But what should have been 
a roll of meltingly fatty, luscious pork 
belly around tender loin was almost 
inedibly chewy. The process did, how- 
ever, render the loin extra tasty, and the 
meat’s brown jus was delicious. 

I hoped to find fewer missteps when 
I returned a few days later to try the bar 
menu and, for the most part, I did. 

A cup of fennel and mushroom soup 
was hearty and flavored with a deli- 
ciously herbaceous tarragon mascar- 
pone. The licorice-flavored leaves made 
an even stronger impression in the steak 
tartare. The cylinder of finely chopped, 
raw meat from LaPlatte River Angus 


Farm looked traditional, but was an 
appealing deconstruction of steak with 
Beamaise sauce. Tarragon and raw egg 
mixed with the meat in a manner that 
was surprisingly comforting and famil- 
iar — what I grew up eating with steak, 
but raw. Finely chopped garlic and fried 
capers added a distinct tang that bright- 
ened the whole plate. The meat's plat- 
form of potato rOsti was also delicious, 
though it could have been warmer. 

Open-faced sandwiches, called 

menu. Since we’d already tried both 
steak and porchetta, we skipped them 
in favor of a pair of vegetarian Sammies. 

The Mushroom & Chevre is a cousin 
to the eponymous dish at Hen of the 
Wood at the Grist Mill in Waterbury 
— Guild chef-partner Phillip Clayton’s 
former stomping grounds. This version 
was spread with Does' Leap chevre, 
then piled with a mix of wild mush- 
rooms. On top, a poached egg was a little 
too liquid-y to serve as a perfect sauce 
as intended, but was still a fun addition. 

The Beets & Blue, too, had the right 
idea but didn't reach tartine nirvana. 
Underseasoned beets reared their 
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Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Multicultural breakfasts 
and lunches have come 
to East Montpelier. On 
November 1, vanessa 
O’NEILL and DENA COX 
opened mamas' melting 
pot at 4723 Route 
2, inside Plainfield 
Hardware. Though soup 
and sandwiches are the 
main draw, O’Neill has 
been preparing specials 
to rep her Puerto Rican 
heritage, including 
paella, Cubanos and 
stuffed potato balls 
called papas rellenas. 

Nori rolls are 
available in vegetarian 

flaunting combos such 

ber. The Mamas serve 
homestyle American 
dishes, too, such as 
meat loaf with mashed 
potatoes, and many of 


their offerings have 
local and organic 
ingredients. "We feed 
you what we feed our 
kids,” O’Neill says. 


Burlington's mad hatter 
deli served up its last 


Italian combo last 
Friday after more 
than a decade in busi- 

discuss the closure 



pretty little red heads once again. A 
sticky dressing of reduced cider added a 
nice hint of sweetness on both the sand- 
wich and its side of arugula, but only the 
few bites dotted with Jasper Hill Farm’s 
Bayley Hazen blue cheese had enough 
salt to awaken other 
flavors. 

Both paired well 
with the cocktail 
I tried from the 
"Temperance" 
menu. Zelda's 
Choice, presumably 
named for Mrs. F. 

Scott Fitzgerald, 

golden syrup of ginger and pear made by 
bar manager Michael Buonocore. With 
bubbles to spare from both tonic and 
soda, the concoction didn’t need alcohol 
to provide a refreshing kick. 

The drink was gone by dessert time, 
when we tried the maple pot de creme 
that a server recommended. One of 
these thick, rich delights, served in 
a miniature Ball jar, was enough for 
two already packed bellies. The sweet 


mixture betrayed just a subtle whisper 
of maple. The flavor blossomed with 
each bite and didn't need the crunchy 
biscuit on the side to complete it. 

That cookie was indicative of a trend 
we experienced at Guild: Nearly every 
dish seemed to need 
one element more 
or less — to achieve 
perfection. In savory 
cases, just a shake 
of salt would have 
done the trick, but 
none is provided on 
the tables. 

In the end, 
though, the steak is 
the thing, and chef Joe Chmielewski 
clearly has a way with it. With just a 
few tweaks, Guild & Company could 
be the steakhouse of local carnivores’ 
dreams. ® 





IN THE END, 

THE STEAK IS THETHING. 

ID CHEF JOE CHMIELEWSKI 
CLEARIY HAS A WAY WITH IT 
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13 West Center St..Windoski 
Mon-Sat I lam-IOpm 
Sunday 4pm-9pm 




802 - 655-2423 ; 

www. papa-f ran ks . co m^l 
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We give thanks to the farmers and food 
producers who work tirelessly to make good food 
that nourishes our bodies, our hearts and our Earth; 
in our neighborhood, and around the world 
We are also grateful to our community 
for allowing us the opportunity to serve you. 


Happy Thanksgiving from 
all of us at Sweet Clover Market 


Open Daily 8 to 8 
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a: the Essex Shoppes & Cinema 
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Maple Tree Place . Wllllston 

879-9A92 


DAILY SPECIALS 

*&///: Mnmliij -VT draft day -$3.00 all day 

TiH’sihiy - 1/2 price wings and 2.00 Bud Lights 
IVi'iIiii'mIii)' - $2.50 Corona and Corona Light 
Tluir.Mluy - $4.00 House Margaritas 
NiiimIii) - $3.00 Dos XX drafts 
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Thank you. 

— Jon, Lucie & The Staff 

Romantic Dining V Casual Atmosphere 

27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 



Slow Meat 

Will dry-cured meats be the next great Vermont food wave? * ' 



T he warren of shiny, steel-gray 
rooms in the Mad River Food 
Hub doesn’t look like the center 
of a movement. Architectural 
plans are taped to the walls, the rooms are 
bare, and fluorescent lights dangle from 
the ceiling at odd angles. 

However, this place is poised to become 
an incubator for fatty and funky flavors, 
and for a growing food niche. Come 
winter, according to plan, Vermont-grown 
pigs will arrive and, after a months-long 
process of butchering, drying and aging, 
emerge as tasty hunks of dry-cured pork. 

Following beer and cheese, will 
Vermont’s next wave in fermented foods 
be dry-cured meats? Charcuterie can fetch 
premium prices that could potentially be a 
boon to Vermont farmers and food produc- 
ers, not to mention lovers of salami. 

"There’s a very exciting opportunity 
for Vermont," says Jeff Roberts, an author, 
food and agriculture consultant, and 
adjunct professor at the New England 
Culinary Institute in Montpelier. This 
summer, Roberts interviewed more than 
a dozen retailers around the country to 
study the market viability of Vermont dry- 
cured meats. He found that with the rising 
popularity of local foods and small-scale 
production, dry-cured meats are ready to 
take off. “In some ways, the cured-meat 


community resembles where the artisan 
cheese world was 25 years ago," he says. 

Commissioned by the Vermont 
Housing & Conservation Board’s Farm 
Viability Program, Roberts’ study resound- 
ingly endorses dry-cured local meats as an 
untapped market for Vermont farmers and 
producers. 

Humans have been salting, smoking 
and preserving meat for thousands of 
years in caves, dark basements, near their 
hearths or even in the wind. In the New 
World, European inunigrants kept those 
traditions alive — think of the salami hang- 
ing in old-school Italian delis. 

Over the last 10 years or so, another 
charcuterie revival has been quietly taking 
place: chefs obsessed with producing their 
own house-cured charcuterie plates. At 
the same time, prices for dry-cured meats 
have skyrocketed; some cuts, such as pro- 
sciutto, fetch upward of $15 per pound. 

Yet as charcuterie has become more 
popular, it’s also come onto the radar of 
health inspectors. That’s a mixed blessing: 
bad for chefs who were making it on the 
sly, great for those who want to exploit 
dry-cured meat as a commercial product. 

Roberts, who has been tracking the 
emergence of cured meats for a decade, 
recalls an article in Food Arts magazine 
five or six years ago that profiled chefs who 


were doing their own curing. “Right in 
the middle of the article, it said that chefs 
were sourcing their meats from Vermont. 
I said, ‘Damn, we’re sending out great 
carcasses and someone else is doing the 
value-added.’’’ 

That added value comes, in part, from 
the cumbersome process of turning out 
charcuterie — from sourcing quality meat 
and curing it with salt to creating a spot 
with the perfect temperature and moisture 
for long periods of aging. "Humidity, tem- 
perature and air speed. You try to manipu- 
late those three conditions to create the 
slow and steady curing of meat,” says Pete 
Colman of Vermont Salumi, who helped 
design the Waitsfield incubator space and 
will be its first tenant 

Colman is deeply steeped in the salumi 
tradition, having learned from family and 
friends during regular visits to Italy. He’s 
been producing local-meat sausages for 
nearly two years, but since curing has always 
been a regulatory dead zone, he’s only done 
it for his own consumption. “It can be done 
in the basement without any fancy equip- 
ment," Colman says. In fact, he’s aging some 
prosciutto in his cellar right now. 

With food-hub founder Robin Morris, 
manager Jacob Finsen and architect Kathy 
Meyer, Colman helped design a “swab- 
able” curing space with far more precise 




food 


controls than a basement can offer. There, 
he’ll smother local, pasture-raised pigs 
with sea salt to make guanciale, coppa, 
lonza, pancetta and salami, which will age 
for weeks, sometimes months. 

Even then, it can be a tricky, unpredict- 
able process. After months of waiting for 
meat to age, “you don’t really know until 
the very end" if all the work will result in 
something edible, Colman concedes. 

Those very qualities that lend the meats 
flavor — long air-drying time, the growth of 
flavor-laden bacteria — can also send shiv- 
ers down the spines of meat inspectors. 
All of that house-cured salami and speck 
that diners were noshing on five years ago? 
Much of it was technically illegal. Now 
regulators are paying attention, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is looking 
to certify the burgeoning curing facilities. 

For his project, Roberts interviewed a 
chef in Providence who had been doing his 
own house curing for years. “He told me, ‘I 
knew I was skating along a very thin line,”’ 
Roberts recalls. 

Roberts is happy about the Waitsfield 
facility, as well as the new dry-curing rooms 
at die Winooski meat-processing plant for 
Guild & Company. “This is a very healthy 
step, an important step," Roberts says. “If 
we're going to do this, let's do it right.” 

The “magic” of fermented foods is 
countered in some ways by the HACCP 
plan, or study of hazard analysis and critical 
control points. HACCP plans are standard 
food-industry documents that attempt to 
minimize risk, but they’re cumbersome 
for dry-cured meats. “It's challenging; it’s 
kind of a livingdocument, and they change 
with the facility,” says Colman. “But we're 
confident we’re going to do OK.” 

A few miles down the road from the 
food hub, Ethan Chamberlain is putting 
together his own plans for the new curing 
room. When he worked in the kitchen of 
Zuni Cafe in San Francisco in the early 
aughts, Chamberlain got hooked on the 
house curing that went on there; he’s been 
learning, curing and smoking ever since. 

When Michael Ruhlman’s seminal book 


Charcuterie: The Craft of Salting, Smoking, 
and Curing came out in 2005, it further 
cracked open the process for Chamberlain 
and others. “That book inspired a lot of 
people. Until then, [curing] was a mystery,” 
recalls Chamberlain. 

At American Flatbread in Waitsfield, 
Chamberlain makes sausage, house-cured 
bacon and pepperoni. The last, studded 



with fennel, "undergoes a quick ferment 
and is heavily smoked,” he says, on a 
smoker rigged up with a turn-of-the- 
century woodstove, which Chamberlain 
fills with apple and birch wood. He then 
ages the pepperoni inside the restaurant's 

At home, it's another story. The curls 
of homemade coppa and slices of lamb 
summer sausage that Chamberlain shares 


from his kitchen are earthy, rich and 
sublime, the summer sausage tinged with 
hints of coriander and pepper. 

Chamberlain is modest, but his exper- 
tise trickles out as he talks about making 
his summer sausage. Of his starter culture, 
he says, “When I wake it up, I wake it up in 
good beer” (such as Trout River ale). After 
he adds it to the ground and seasoned 


meat, he lets the mixture ferment for four 
days in the refrigerator, and then regrinds 
the meat before stuffing it into casings. 
After a brief drying period, he smokes the 
sausage for four hours, then cures it at 
room temperature for four more days. “It’s 
not heavy on seasoning. It’s all about tech- 
nique,” Chamberlain says. Use too high a 
temperature when you smoke, he says, and 
“you’ll melt the fats.” 

“[Charcuterie] takes time and serious 

weight [during drying and aging], so it's 
also a lot of work. You can't just wing it,” 
Chamberlain observes. At the food hub, 
he plans to make salami, dry sausages and 
“muscles” such as prosciutto and coppa. 

Morris couldn't be more pleased with 
those plans. The food hub spent $80,000 
on the curing room — partially funded 
with a USDA grant — in hopes that it 
would help birth a new industry. “The 
more value you put into a piece of meat, 
the more value you can get back to the 
farmer,” he points out. “Curing is the pin- 
nacle of meat.” 

Though the food hub also holds a 
cooler, freezer, meat-processing room and 
kitchen, the curing room “was a much 
more complex facility to put together,” 
Morris says. It includes its own processing 
area, dehumidifying closets and two aging 


rooms where different cuts will spend 
from four to 13 weeks. “We really want this 
to be an opportunity for Peter [Colman] 
and people like him," he adds. 

In Winooski, Frank Pace is putting 
the final touches on his dry-curing house, 
which will serve Guild & Company 
and other eateries in the Catamount 
Hospitality family — and perhaps , even- 
tually, retail. “We’ll do salami, coppa 
— it’s pretty much unlimited,” says Pace 
(though prosciutto and saucisson sec are 
not on the agenda). Pace buys whole ani- 
mals and sees charcuterie as a vital link in 
the farm-to-plate, nose-to-tail ethos. “It's 
part of this ‘whole pork’ picture,” he says. 
“We're trying to value-add whole animals 
to the end for restaurants. Each part plays 
a very important role.” Pace expects to be 
curing by January 1. 

As both rooms swing into action, 
producers might hit an unexpected road 
bump, though: a paucity of pork. 

“The barriers for Vermont will be get- 
ting quality meat,” says Roberts. “If you 
want Vermont pork, there’s a problem. 
There just isn’t enough of it” 

For now. Pace is getting pork from 
Vermont Heritage Grazers in Bridport. 
Colman is sourcing from Meeting Place 
Pastures in Cornwall and Deer Run Farm 
in Danville, as well as the whey-fed pigs of 
Ignacio Villa. Chamberlain purchases pigs 
from Gaylord Farm in Waitsfield. Roberts 
says Vermont pork is in high demand by 
out-of-state producers, too, so a crunch 
could come quickly. 

“One of the people I spoke with [for the 
report] said, “You know, we’re all buying 
from the same people,"’ he recalls. “On 
the one hand, it’s an opportunity in that 
Vermont farmers could start producing 
hogs to specification.” « 

Colman, who has worked on piecing g 
together a diverse network of farms for § 
his supply, isn’t worried yet; he just seems 
thrilled with the possibilities of what's 3 
become his life's passion. “This,” he says o 
of the cured-meat revolution, “is sort of a 


IN SOME WAYS. THE CURED-MEAT COMMUNITY RESEMBLES 
WHERE THE ARTISAN CHEESE WORLD WAS 25 YEARS AGO. 

JEFF ROBERTS 
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CALEDONIA SPIRITS &- WINERY 

HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE 

Saturday, November 24th 10AM - 5PM 

See where Barr Hill Gin & Barr Hill Vodka are made 
Pick up Elderberry Cordial for the holidays 
Enjoy Jasper Hill Cheese and enter to win door prizesl 


?d (through Lamoille Valley Ford). ) 
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Private Dining or Cocktail & 

Hors d’oeuvres in the Solarium 
Full Dining experience for up to 

45 in the Dining room Call for details 
Book the entire restaurant ^ 

for a Luncheon! f DAILY 

15 Center St., Burlington 

dailyplanet15.com • 862-9647 





Clint Black composed 
his first song at 14, was 
playing guitar a year later 
and was only 27 when his 
first album. Killin’ Time, 
debuted in 1989. Since then, 
he has worn many hats — 
one of them his signature 
cowboy hat — including 
executive for Equity Music 
Group, the artist-centric 
record label he formed. 

Despite 13 number-one singles and a star 
on the Hollywood Walk of Fame, Black 
remains drawn to the simple country songs 
of his idols. Merle Haggard and Willie 
Nelson. To me, a song is more than just 
something to sing” he says. "It's something 
to learn from.” 


Country 

Crooner 
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Words 
Come Alive 


Charles Dickens wrote A 
Christmas Carol during 
England's early Victorian 
era. Yet its themes of love. 


sharing and redemption 
are not bound by time. 
Dan Baginski and Barbara 
Paulson of Vermont's 


No Strings Marionette 
Company impart these 
messages with inspiring 
music, spectacular 
sets and IS large-scale, 
handcrafted marionettes. 

Of their choice to portray 
Ebenezer Scrooge, Bob 
Cratchit, Tiny Tim and others in full view 
of the audience, Baginski says, “We find that 
children are interested in seeing how the 
puppets works and how we do things." This 
unique approach adds another dimension to 
their storytelling which resonates long after 
the curtain closes. 


Saturday. November 24, 11 
a.m., at Chandler music Hall in 
Randolph. $6. info. 728-6464. 
chandler-arts.org 
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Strings that Sing 

When Darol Anger, Joe Walsh, Grant Gordy 
and Karl Doty take the stage, each man makes 
his mark. Currently on a minitour, each of 
these acclaimed musicians adds innovative 
sound to the foursome. Grammy-nominated 
fiddler Anger is known for his adventurous 
yet highly technical style and for popularizing 
“Chambergrass." Walsh, of the renowned Gibson 
Brothers bluegrassband — and Angers' colleague 
at the Berklee College of Music — joins him on the 
mandolin. Roundingout the quartet are guitarist 
Gordy and upright bassist Doty, whose mastery 
of bluegrass and other genres can be attributed to 
their virtuosic talents and love of improvisation, 
which audiences will surely hear. 

DAro LANgEr, Jo E WALSh, gr ANt gor DY & KAr L Dot Y Qu Art Et 

sonday. November 25. 4 p.m.. at the Richmond free Library. $7-20. info, 434-4563. 
valleystage.net 



egend has it that centuries ago. a Buddhist monk 
named Bodhidharma traveled to China, attained 


highly disciplined way of life. Regardless of its origin, this 
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Voices of the masters.' A loose storyline of four scenes 
depicts a young boy on his journey to become proficient 
in kung fu, weaponry and the ability to resist pain. With 
incredible speed, accuracy and dramatic flair, the elder m 
show him the way. 
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Massage & Yoga 

VERMONT 


• Barefoot Bodywork 

• Myofacial Release 

• Yoga Classes 

• Doula Services 


The Confluence, Berlin, VT 

802 . 565.8116 

MassageAndYogaVT.com 




BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn’t everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK IIS 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 


calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 




sweet dreams. It’ll be over 
before you want it to be. 


dance 



QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner is 



food & drink 

CANDY-CANE-MAKING DEMONSTRATION: See 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily practices 
for seniors concerned about their balance. Pines 



holidays 





HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: More than 50 
juried New England artists join specialty-food 
producers to offer unique holiday gifts before 




p.m. Free. Info. 985-0328. 

THANKSGIVING WEEKEND: Families celebrate 
Turkey Day 18905-style, with horse-drawn 
wagon rides and traditional fare. Billings Farm & 
Museum. Woodstock, 10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Regular 






ave you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 
Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! gj- 






THE TOP 9 REASONS 

NOT TO SETTLE 

FOR SATELLITE 


FEATURE 

XFINITY 

SATELLITE 

The most On Demand TV shows and movies on TV, 
streaming online and on your tablet or smartphone with 
the XFINITY" TV app 

YES 

NO 

Catch up and keep up with the latest episodes of 
the top shows from all 4 major networks — On Demand 

YES 

NO 

The most live sports 

YES 

NO 

WatchESPN app so you can watch your favorite live 

ESPN content anywhere on your smartphone or tablet 

YES 

NO 

One convenient bill from one provider 

YES 

NO 

Great TV experience — rain or shine 

YES 

NO 

Ability to watch TV without an ugly satellite dish 
on your house 

YES 

NO 

The fastest Internet and now the fastest in-home WiFi 

YES 

NO 

Skype” video calling on your TV with HD-quality video 

YES 

NO 


Get more of what you love with XFfNITY. 


XFINITY' TRIPLE PLAY 

‘ 89 ” ] 

XFINITY 

STREAMPI* 

Or ask about a 

2-year rate lock 

INCLUDED 

$250 Visa- 

a month for 12 months 

for 12 months 

Prepaid Card 



1-800-XFINITY today. 



lock and speed increase. SKype on TV requires XFINITYTV with HDMI conneclion. HD service, XFINITY Internet and XFINITY Voice. Call lot restrictions and complete details, or visit comcast.com. ©2012 Comcast. Minimum-tenn contract required 
with Visa® Prepaid Card oilers. Cards Issued by Citibank, N A pursuant to a license Irom Visa U.S.A Inc. and managed by Cifi Prepaid Services. Cards wll not have cash access and can be used everywhere Vis# debit cards are accepted. All 
rights reserved. NPA1 03938-001 2 
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DO YOUR OFFICE TONER COSTS 
HAVE YOU FEELING BLUE? 

From government offices to tattoo shops... 
we save them all some green. 



ALL MAJOR BRANDS 

FREE DELIVERY 

100% GUARANTEE 

Vermont Toner Recharge, Inc. 

400 Avenue D, Suite 30, Williston 
864-7637 • vermonttonerrecharge.com 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: 

Google Street View in Burlington 

December 27 - 29 Google's licensed photographer 
will be in Burlington capturing Street View imagery 
INSIDE the local businesses for the new 
Street View INDOORS program of Google Maps. 
Businesses wishing to participate must 
pre-register at: 

www.streetviewindoors.com 


This is an official program of Google Maps 
and is available only through a certified 
"Google Business Photos Trusted Photographer". 

To learn more about this program and view business 
qualification requirements visit 
www.streetviewindoors.com 
or call 607-227-1367 to speak with Jim Hilker 


G 
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OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 

Experienced, comprehensive & compassionate care that puts you first. 

/ CARING. CONVENIENT & AFFORDABLE... 

Five experienced specialists and a Family Practice Nurse Practitioner . 

Flexible scheduling • Most insurance accepted & filed for you 
VfS.1T WWW.CHAMPLAlNOBGYN.COM FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF OUR SERVICES! 
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holidays 

AUSTIN BURBANK: See FRI.23. 10 a.m.-4 p.rr 

CALEDONIA SPIRITS a WINERY HOLIDAY OF 




seminars 

INTRODUCTION TO DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING; 

Final Cut Pro users learn basic concepts of the 
editing software. VCAM Studio. Burlington, 11 
am.-l p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 651-9692. 

theater 


CABARET NIGHT WITH JOHN CASSEL: Ibis pia- 



words 

ARCHER mayor: The author of a Vermont-based 



— signs and discusses the first three volumes 



food & drink 

THE PENNYWISE PANTRY; on a tour of the store. 



health & fitness 




language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 



SUN. 25 

bazaars 

MONTPELIER ANTIQUES MARKET: Lovers of all 
things yesteryear peruse offerings of furniture, 
art toys, books, photos and ephemera from the 

a.m.-l:30 p.m. S2-5. Info. 751-6138. 




Flynn Center 
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Shciolin Warriors 

Wednesday, November 28 at 7 pm, MainStage 


Season Sponsor (cOmCdSt. 



Nebraska Theatre Caravan ££T' Lljr ' 

Christmas Carol" 

Sunday, December 2 at 7 pm, MainStage s *“" St o"* (comcast 

Tickets Start at $15 ^ ASLInlerpreled M.M KCXH. C[ 



Christmas in Cape Breton 

Wednesday, December 5 at 7:30 pm, MainStage 
Tickets start at $1 5 


VPR 


(comcast 
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Don't sweat the 
stress of the holidays! 

Come check out our hot tubs, 
saunas and indoor pool! 


full line of nautilus equipment & free weights 
pool • racquetball court • personal training 
never an initiation fee 


20 West Canal Street •Winooski • 655-2399 

twmhealthclub.com 

is on facebook! 

Hours: M-F 5:30am-9pm • Sat 7am-5pm • Sun 9am-Spm 




[Channel 3 NEWS] 

theWE ATHER Team 


Anytime. Anywher 


. Facta & Forecasts 
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THE DAR0L ANGER. JOE WALSH. GRANT G0RDY 
& KARL DOTY QUARTET: These four acclaimed 
musicians bring technical mastery to the sounds 
or the fiddle, mandolin, guitar and bass, respec- 
tively. Richmond Free Library, 4 p.m. & 7 p.m. See 
calendar spotlight, $7-20. Info, 434-4563, don® 
valleystage.net. 

outdoors 

WAGON-RIDE WEEKEND: See SAT.24. 10 a.m.- 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CURLING CLUB: Players Of all 
abilities sweep the ice every Sunday throughout 
the season. No special equipment Is needed. 
Green Mountain Arena, Morrisvilie. 11 a.m.-l p.m. 
$12 per game with membership: $16 per game 
otherwise. Info. 399-2816. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Ladies of varying 
skill levels break a sweat while passing around 
the spherical polyhedron. Miller Community and 
Recreation Center. Burlington. 6-8 p.m. $3: for 
women ages 18 and up. Info, 864-0123. 


MON. 26 

health & fitness 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 
WE0.21, Tracy Hall, Norwich, noon-5:30 p.m. 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Folks channel their inner warrior in an intense 
fitness class building strength and power. North 
End Studio A, Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $8-10. Info, 
578-9243. 

kids 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up to age 
5 bust out song and dance moves to traditional 
and original folk music. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, williston. 10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
SOUTH HERO PLAYGROUP: Free play, crafting 
and snacks entertain children and their grown-up 
companions, south Hero congregational church. 
9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Preschoolers expand 
their imaginations through tales, songs and 
rhymes. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School. 
Swanton. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

music 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
early-folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music 
Store. South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
658-0030. info®prestomusic.net. 
SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL. New players 
are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's samba 
street percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective. Burlington. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 862-5017. 

THE CHAMPLAIN ECHOES: Weekly open rehears- 
als draw new singers looking to chime in on 
four-part harmonies with a women's a cappella 
chorus. Pines Senior Living Community, South 
Burlington. 6:15-9:15 p.m. Free. Info. 658-0398. 
VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA REHEARSALS: 
Established members and newcomers alike fiddle 
around at practice time. St. Augustine Catholic 
Church. Montpelier. 7-9 pjn. First rehearsal is 
free. Info. 223-8945, ext. 1. 


seminars 

GINNY SASSAM AN: The experienced me- 
diator and founder of the Happiness Paradigm 
shares her expertise in 'Nurturing Happier 
Relationships.' Hunger Mountain Co-op. 
Montpelier. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-10, preregister. 
Info. 223-8000. ext 202. 

KEYS TO CREDIT: Money-unwise? Learn the ba- 
sics of the important but often confusing, world 
of credit, including how it is established and 
improved. Champlain Valley Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 660- 
1417. ext. 114. 

COED ADULT DODGEBALL: Players break a sweat 
chucking and sidestepping foam balls at this 
friendly pickup competition. Orchard School, 
south Burlington. 7-8 p.m. $5. Info. 598-8539. 

talks 

ELDER EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FALL SERIES: 

UVM professor of geology Paul Bierman consid- 
ers 'Vermont Landscape Changes: The Buildout 
of the Interstate Highway System.* Faith United 
Methodist Church. South Burlington. 2 p.m. $5 
drop-in for all ages. Info. 864-3516. 

GASTRONOMY BOOK DISCUSSION: Readers 
gobble up mouth-watering novels about food 
and culture, such as this week's The Last Chinese 
Chef by Nicole Mones, Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 
MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 
Budding wordsmiths improve their craft through 
"homework* assignments, creative exercises 
and sharing. Ilsley Public Library. Middiebury. 10 
a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 388-2926. cpotter935® 


TUE.27 

business 

SIMPLE STEPS FOR STARTING YOUR BUSINESS: 

A five-part series helps entrepreneurs reach a 
"go or no go' decision about launching their biz. 
This week's topic: finance, Frank Mahady State 
& County Courthouse, Middiebury. 6-9 p.m. $25. 
Info. 951-6762. 

comedy 

'STAND UP, SIT DOWN AND LAUGH': Series vet- 
eran Josie Leavitt delivers punchlines with fellow 
yuksters Sally Stevens. Kyle Gagnon. Ben Orbison 
and Patrick Tracy. FlynnSpace. Burlington, 7:30 
p.m. $12. Info. 863-5966. 

environment 

GREEN DRINKS: Activists and professionals for a 
cleaner environment raise a glass over network- 
ing and discussion. Lake Lobby. Main Street 
Landing Performing Arts Center, Burlington, 6-8 
p.m. Free. Info. 540-0188. 


PROSPECT ST./PEARL ST./COLCHESTER AVE. 
INTERSECTION STUDY: Attendees discuss 
traffic congestion, safety, and pedestrian and 
bicycle travel in and around this busy crossroads. 
McClure Conference Room, Fletcher Allen Health 
care. Burlington. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 865-1794. 

film 

'RUMI RETURNING: THE TRIUMPH OF DIVINE 
PASSION': Folks screen a 2007 biopic about the 
life of this esteemed Persian poet. Rev. M'ellen 
Kennedy leads postfilm discussion at this 
evening of poetry, food and companionship. First 




games 



STEPS TO WELLNESS: cancer survivors attend 
diverse seminars about nutrition, stress manage- 
ment acupuncture and more in conjunction 
with a medically based rehabilitation program. 
Fletcher Allen Health Care Cardiology Building, 
South Burlington. 6-7 p.m. Free, info, 656-2T76. 
THAUNA ABRIN; The naturopath presents 
•Special Diets for Special Needs; which specifies 
four eating plans for developmental^ delayed 
and special-needs children. La Ouinta Inn and 
Suites, St. Albans. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Donations ac- 
cepted: preregister. Info. Iaura.weber@vtfn.org. 
TUESDAY NIGHT YOGA: Michelle Chasky Weed 
guides practitioners through creative stretching 
and deliberate breathing exercises. Cold Hollow 
Career Center. Enosburg Falls. 6-7:15 p.m. $5: 
bring a mat Info. 933-4003. 

WELLNESS & ALTERNATIVE MEDICINE LECTURE 
SERIES: Jane Buchan, certified in emotional 
freedom techniques, presents "Clearing Stress 
With Energy Medicine and Energy Psychology,' in 
which she shares tools to help balance the whole 

State College. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1308. 
kids 


words 

DAVID HINTON: In his new book. Hunger 
Mountain, the poet reflects on insights from 
Chinese philosophy and how they inform his ex- 
periences in nature. Bear Pond Books. Montpelier. 
7 p.m. Free. Info, 229-0774. 

WED. 28 



comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.21. 8-10 p.m. 

MAKE STUFF!: See WED.21. 6-9 p.m. 


AFTER SCHOOL CRAFT: FIMO CLAY 
SCULPTURES: Creative tykes shape this pliable 
substance into masterpieces of their choos- 
ing. Fairfax Community Library. 3-4 p.m. Free; 
preregister: for kids 6 and up. Info. 849-2420, 
fairfaxlibrarian@gmail.com. 

ALBURGH MUSIC & MOVEMENT PLAYGROUP: 
Tots form friendships over audio-physical activi- 
ties, Alburgh Elementary School. 8:45 a,m.-9:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their 

must be accompanied by an adult Fletcher Free 
Library. Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: Good listeners up to age 
6 are rewarded with tales, crafts and activities. 
Fairfax Community Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 849-2420. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers 
listen to age-appropriate lit. Highgate Public 
Library. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 

RICHFORD PLAYGROUP: Rug rats let their 
hair down for tales and activities. Cornerstone 
Bridges to Life Community center. Richford. 10- 

SCIENCE & STORIES: HIBERNATION: Why do 

others remain active? Attendees explore the 
survival strategies of different species. ECHO 
Lake Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy Center 
for Lake Champlain. Burlington. 11 a.m. Free with 
admisison: $9.50-12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 



language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 


environment 
energy-efficiency forum: Efficiency 
Vermont provides detailed information on 
locking in energy to help municipalities save 
money and improve their public buildings. 
Northeastern Vermont Development Association. 
St. Johnsbury, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

film 

'ALL IN ONE HAN0': Richard Bidnick - a leading 
scholar on piano concertos for the left hand 
alone — presents this documentary based on 
the one-armed pianist Paul Wittgenstein. A 
discussion follows. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 
sustainable FILM SERIES: The award-winning 
documentary Fresh celebrates the farmers, 
thinkers and businesspeople who are reinventing 
our food system. Allen House Conference Room, 
Vermont Technical College. Randolph Center. 6-8 

'THE INVISIBLE WAR': This documentary from 
Oscar-nominated filmmaker Kirby Dick breaks 
open one of the most underreported stories of 
our generation as it paints a startling picture 
of the epidemic of rape within the u.s. military. 

UVM, Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 863-2345, 


food & drink 

CANDY-CANE-MAKING DEMONSTRATION: See 


games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: Folks gather weekly to 
play the deceptively simple — and highly strate- 
gic — Asian board game. Uncommon Grounds, 





PRESENTS 

THE VERMONT PREMIERE OF WINTER’S WIND 
AT MERRILL’S ROXY CINEMA IN BURLINGTON 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28TH 
2 SHOWINGS AT 7PM AND 8:SOPM 

TICKETS SIO ON LI NE/$I5 AT THE DOOR 

SEE IHE TPAILEP AND BUY TICKETS AT GSPVT.COM/EVENt OP SCAN CODE BELOW 


SKIERSHOP WILL GIVE AWAY AT EACH SHOWING 
A PAIR OF SKIS AND OTHER GIVEAWAYS 


WINTER’S WIND 

A JOURNEY FROM LIFE'S BEGINNING 

a Man HerrigerRm 


calendar 


1 LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 
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Wm Flannel Friday A 
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Friday, November 23 in Downtown Montpelier merchants! || 



(&sg> vin S ! 


Sunday, Nov. 25 I 
is Secret Sale Sunday! 

Check our websites 
for the Secret Word & | 

Super Deals: 
onionriver.com 
theshoehorn.net 


lannel 


^ataday 

is Saturday, Nov. 24 


Friday 

Friday, November 23 C 
Wear Flannel & Get 


FlANNCl FRIDAY 
UICCKCND SAi€l 

20% off Slorewide 


TiMe to get yoor 

Growlers! 


Join u* for Hunger Mountain Coop’* P 

“On Tap SerieV a 

featuring local, global and hard-to-find draft W 
offering* available in growler* to go/ » Q l]jl 

11 / 2 ? pogfish Head Craft Seers a 5 
K 1 2/fe Green Flash brewing yjSfc 

f' 12/1% Lagunitas brewing Co. wflH 

ve 12/20 fcoch Art brewing F* 

an d 

; 12/27 Hill Fam*tead l — 

(Special event to benefit 
the VerMont Foodbank!) 

All the events run froM 3pM-6pM 

' , i 3oin us online to find out what B 

1 — ‘ 1 -"I be pouring each Week! 


Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Or treat yourself new for the Holidaysl 


j^zxm/y 

nre».mr»nrr.n i fochl™ H 


Mountain 


27 Stole Street, Montpelier, VT 
802.229.2367 • odornvt.com 


Open 8aM-8pAA everyday 


$10 Off your purchase 20% Off ALL Socks onionriverkids.com 

of $50 or More! All Day Long! RS 
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\ Boutique 
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CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


® THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



MEDITATION 





We’ll be open 
on Thanksgiving 
8 a.m. till 2 p.m. 
for your convenience. 





M-Sa 8-8 / Su 8-7 / Shelburne Village / 985-8520 / shelburnesupermarket.com 



Living Waters Family Church 
Loving God - Serving People 



“Come join us as we worship the God that 
cares about you and your life, the God 
that still performs miracles today, the God 
that loves you more than you know.” 

Sunday Service 10 a.m. 

Pastor JD Duval 


5 David Drive • Essex Junction, VT • 802-310-9666 



www.thelivingwatersfamilychurch.org 


wvw.danforthpewter.com 

Danforth Ornaments! 
Buy 6 
get 1 Free! 


University! 


classes 



1 5” & 1 7” MacBook Pros 

Apple Factory Refurbished 


Apple 

Specialist 



SAVE $900+ 
off original prices 


Buy online or in-store! 



Small Dog 

Electronics 

AIiaWJs 2 jour Side 


100 Dorset Street 

South Burlington, VT 05403 

802.862.1316 

www.smalldog.com 


Save on 2.3GHz, 2.66GHz i5 models 
& 2.8GHz i7 models. 

Includes a 1 -year Apple Warranty and is 
also eligible for AppleCare Protection Plan. 

Starting at $1 ,349.99 


Black Friday Sneak Peak: 

Doors open at 5am! o 

50% OFF Apple TVs* flBi 

•While supplies Iasi 

Come see us for more great deals! 





fax the 3to£idcup 



Best Aprfcs SKi 
deal in town: 

2 slices & a beer* 
$6.50 *PBR 

2 slices & a soda 

$5.50 


CREATIVE ENTREES | GLUTEN-FREE 

| CRAFT BEERS | GAME ROOM |H©ll| 

/Vec*t=rj« 

LIVE MUSIC: 

Wed. 11/21: FUNKWAGON 

' PIZZERIA & LOUNGE 

Sat. 11/24: ENTENDRE 

LUNCH | TAKE-OUT | ONLINE ORDERING | DELIVERY | PIECASSO.COM 


x g’fym 

ghffAnj 

S H 0 P in Stowe fh is( fsijg ye u hactj 

COLLECT stamps on your Quest Card 
RECEIVE a FREE Evolution Stowe Card from Stowe 
Mountain Resort and a FREE $10 gift card from Pinnacle Ski & Sports 
AND, WIN! All kinds of fantastic prizes, from gift certificates 
to ski gear to art and more! 


J’hfj^eindeeT 


Now through December 24 

Over 60 participating shops! 


Details and official rules: 

GOSTOWE.COM/REINDEER 


For more information, visit: 

GOSTOWE.COM 


| <3P C ^S £=> 1 


Help Us Celebrate 
Our 8th Anniversary! 

With the Yes, Virginia Collection 
of leather, suedes and shearlings! 


Black Friday through Sunday 

See our website or Facebook 
for details on other promotions 


SHOP 

LOCAL 
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Fish Tales 

Vermont trio Farm reel in a new album and DVD 



BY JOHN FLANAGAN 

I n the fi nal days of summer, musician 
Ben Maddox sent me the longitude 
and latitude for God’s Little Brown 
Church in Alburgh, where he sug- 
gested we meet the next morning. He had 
recently become enamored with captur- 
ing the wild fi sh of Vermont on his Canon 
ELPH, which he'd waterproofed with a 
$20 Polaroid case, and he invited me to join 
him on a scuba-diving excursion. Maddox 
would later edit the resulting footage into a 
collection called “I See Fish People,” over- 
laying each video with a songby his band, 
local art-rock trio Farm. 

When I pulled up to the church, Mad- 
dox, clad in board shorts and sunglasses, 
was standing outside with a cocktail knife 
in one hand and a clam in the other. He had 
shaved the mustache portion of his Abra- 
ham Lincoln-esque facial hair to accom- 
modate his snorkel mask. He suggested I 
do the same, and dug around in hisToyo- 
ta's glove compartment for a razor. But the 
search was in vain, my mustache spared. 

We drove into Alburg Dunes State Park, 
and Maddox pulled from his trunk an in- 
Z fl atable Calypso raft, a homemade weight 
M belt — two 2-pound dumbbells tied onto an 
^ old leather belt — and half of a yellow strap 
< once used for towing cars. He intended to 
j= sink a tripod to the bottom of the lake to 
3 keep his camera still despite the choppy 
waves. Maddox strapped on the weight 
belt, jury-rigged his camera to the tripod 
with a piece of plastic ripped from a DVD 
case and disappeared underwater. 

~ “Nothing against fi shing” he said later, 

£ “but it’s just some dude ... on a boat.” 

c ■ ast week all three members of Farm 

I — which includes Joshua Givens 
w ki and Jedd Kettler — were sitting in 
5 an assembly line in their studio, folding the 
2 liner notes of their new, self-titled album 
> into 200 jewel cases. Since their inception 
in 2005, Farm have evolved into a kind of 
musical specter. They've released three 
beautifully written and recorded albums 
to an eager fan base. The upcomingfull 
length is likely to meet high expectations. 
But Farm show no enthusiasm for play- 
y ing anywhere beyond their Enosburg Falls 
g practice/recording space — aka the Cave 
2 of Legends — located in the basement of 


Maddox’s record store and cafe, the Flying 
Disc. 

•This is it for now,” Kettler explains. 
“Our priority is writing and recording,” 

And, of course, fi lming fi sh. 

Farm members say they decided not to 
schedule any shows in support of the new 
CD because of the distractions of playing 
live. The essentially leaderless band's com- 
plex arrangements often require members 
to swap instruments — and vocal duties 
— for each song. In a live setting that be- 
comes a sort of choreography. 

“Getting ready for a show, for us, can be 
a big a, air,” Kettler says. “It really becomes 
like putting on a play.” 

“And at other times, we can't hear our- 
selves because of the screaming chicks," 
Givens jokes. “It’s hard to be the sexy 

Instead of squealing fangirls and ring- 
ing cash registers. Farm’s songs now ac- 
company high-defi nition images of yellow 
perch in slow motion and the skeletons of 
white suckers and muskellunge on a DVD. 

Farm have also compiled footage of 
themselves tooling around Enosburg 
streets, swinging lanterns and suitcases, 
leaping over gravestones, and trading 
animal pelts. They’ve used this footage in 
music videos, includingone for the new 
album’s centerpiece, an unsettling mus- 
ing on death by Kettler called "When It’s 
Time.” 

Taking drags from a hand-rolled ciga- 
rette, Kettler reft ects on that song “When 
you die, it’s not about you. It’s about the 
people you leave behind. My funeral is re- 
ally their funeral.” 

“When It’s Time" is one of Givens’ fa- 
vorites of the 11 tracks that made it onto 
the album. The songs the band eliminated 
will join Farm’s deep catalog of near-per- 
fect rejects, the best of which they plan to 
compile on an album called Beer Run. 

“Beer Run is the hot dog of Farm al- 
bums,” Givens says. “It’s still edible" 

Farm also release their music through 
an online service called Rumblefi sh, which 
makes songs available to home-movie 
makers without risk of copyright infringe- 
ment. Maddox says the band earns a few 
hundred dollars a year that way, though 
the true reward is discoveringwhere their 


songs end up. For instance, a guy in Ger- 
many who fi 1ms himself driving through 
tunnels used their song “Bad Oasis.” 

tional, too. Sitting in the recording studio 
in front of an afghan embellished with a 
bull and bullfi ghter, Kettler explains how 

es to each songbefore they knew the new 
album was complete. After months of add- 
ing and removing layers of sound, Givens 
says, the takes they arrived at “feel defi ni- 

“It’s die most same-y of all four [al- 
bums],” Kettler says, reflecting on Farm’s 
unifying theme of sleep and the subcon- 
scious. “It certainly doesn’t bore us.” 

B ack on the beach, Maddox caught 
his breath. He successfully sank the 
tripod, though the waves muddled 


the process. We drove up the road to a place 
called Mini’s Landing in search of calmer 
waters. After swimming through meters 
of muddy, shallow water widiout discov- 
ering a single fi sh, Maddox suggested we 
keep our bodies — except for our fl ippers 
— absolutely still. We did, and schools of 
colorful species began to emerge from the 
sunken weeds. He held up his camera and 
sank into the vegetation to capture die last 
shot of the afternoon. 

When we got back into the car, Maddox 
put on Farm’s album. 

“Yeah, man,” he said, sadsfi ed with the 
dive and his new video fodder. “Just swim- 
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BY DAN BOLLES 



A Very Soundbites 
Thanksgiving 

Of the 51 Soundbites columns I write 
every year, the Thanksgiving-week 
column has become one of my favorites. 
Initially, it used to terrify me because, 
traditionally, there ain’t much news to 
pass along this week. Even considering 
my considerable powers of bullshitting 
— finely honed in high school English 
classes — teasing out two or three minor 
news items that would barely register a 
blip in most weeks was a stretch. 

So a few years back, I stopped trying. 
I decided to use the column to express 
appreciation for things I’m thankful for 
or that we should, as local music fans, 
collectively acknowledge — and maybe 
tie in a little news along the way. It’s 
become a nice tradition, and I genuinely 
look forward to it each year. So, without 
further ado, and because there is a lot to 
be thankful for this year, here is A Very 
Soundbites Thanksgiving. 

This should go without saying, but 
it’s always good to say it anyway. I’m 
thankful for family and friends, both old 
and new. And Buckley. Good boy. 

Speaking of old friends, I’m thankful 
our old pal bryan mcnamara will be 
bringing his recently dormant hip-pop 
ensemble strength in numbers out of 
hibernation this weekend. I’m equally 
thankful the show is at the greatest bar 
in the world, Charlie O’s in Montpelier, 
this Friday, November 23. (See? I told 


I’m thankful we live in an age when 
musicians can connect with their 
fans so easily though vehicles such 
as Facebook, Twitter and Bandcamp. 

It’s never been easier to seek out 
great music — or, I suppose, more 
overwhelming. But that’s a good 
problem to have, isn’t it? And no, this 
doesn’t mean I’ll write about your 
friggin’ Kickstarter campaign. But I’m 
psyched you have one! Let me know 
how it turns out. 

I know I’ve mentioned this before, 
but I’m thankful swale finally released A 
Small Arrival this year. I’m also thankful 
I couldn’t review it due to a conflict of 
interest. Rare is the local album I can 
allow myself to experience solely as 
a fan. It was a refreshing reminder of 
why I do this job in the first damn place. 
And BTW, Swale will be at MILDRED 
moody’s Full Moon Masquerade at Club 
Metronome this Wednesday, November 
28, with Mildred Moody, errands, 

BUILDING BLOX, PO’ TREE BOO! K. SONGS & 
STRINGSTRUMENTS, ATLAS JOINT and, aS 

always, the human canvas. 

I'm thankful not everyone gets 
schnookered into the Black Friday 
thing — which, disgustingly, actually 
starts on Thanksgiving Day this year. 

I’m also thankful that we live in a place 
where people actively campaign against 
such blatantly cynical consumerism. 

For example, pooloop, who offer an 
alternative, dubbed Brown Friday, on 
November 23 at Radio Bean. The band 
bills the show as promoting “non- 


material consumerism, decomposition 
and positive use of waste.” Well, shit 

On a similar tip, I’m thankful to 
live in a place where people really do 
care about helping their community. 

For example, local rockers near north, 

SEAMUS THE GREAT. KINKY CREATURE and 

bombardier to pilot, who join forces 
on Friday for a Toys for Tots bennie 
at Nectar’s. So if you do find yourself 
among the shopping masses this Friday, 
pick up an extra Bayblade Destroyer 
Dome Set or Bounce Bounce Tigger, 
would ya? 

I'm thankful for my old lady. 

al this year. I rarely get starstruck, 
but that was kind of a dream come 
true. Though I do wonder how he's 
taking the recent news that Hostess, 
the makers of Twinkies, is going out of 
business. 

I’m thankful for the incredible 
doctors and staff in the cancer center at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care. I love you, 

I’m thankful for the independent 
promoters who have emerged in recent 
years to augment an already strong 
scene with an influx of incredibly 
hip, nationally touring talent. And 
I’m thankful the idea crosses genre 

SOUNDBITES » P.67 

Follow (SDanBolles on 
Twitter for more music news. 

Dan blogs on Solid State at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 







The MacBook Air is now better than 
ever. All packed into a notebook 
that's incredibly thin and light. 

For more info visit: 

smalldog.com/macbookair 



Small Dog 

Electronics 

fliuwp By T)our Side 


WED. 21 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Rewind with DJ 

Tricksters (rock), 9 p.m„ Free. 
FRANNY O'S: Karaoke, 9:30 p 


MANHATTAN PI 


central 

bagitos: Acoustic Blues Jam 


WHAMMY BAI 


champlain valley 


(singer-songwriter). 7: 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. 



*' Mali already 
mg program image 


Berry sh 

running for i 


THU. 22 


burlington area 


RED SQUARE: Thanksgiving 
surprise, 8 p.m.. Free. 


Hi, Fidelity Boy meets girl. Girl plays drums. And electric violin. Boy impresses 
girl with snazzy guitar licks and silky-smooth singing. And a funky, synth-bass thingie operated 
with floor pedals. They make sweet music together and start band: the stereofidelics. Said band 
proceeds to tour more than 200 dates per year, garnering the admiration of critics and fans alike for 
distinctly groovy, hook-laden pop rock. This Saturday, November 24, the duo drops by Charlie O’s in 
Montpelier. Local surf rockers the concrete rivals open. 
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boundaries. From the indie leanings 

of MSR PRESENTS and ANGIOPLASTY MEDIA 

to the EDM explosion courtesy of 

MUSHPOST, NEXUS ARTIST MANAGEMENTS. 2K 

deep and others, there is rarely a quiet 
weekend in these parts. 

I’m also thankful for the rise 
of artists’ collectives in the state, 
particularly the Golden Dome 
Musicians Collective, What Doth Life 
and Jenke Arts, all of which give voice 
to segments of Vermont music that 
otherwise likely wouldn’t have one. 
United they stand. 

I’m thankful Signal Kitchen, well, 
exists. It’s been a great addition and I'm 
looking forward to seeing it grow. 

I’m also thankful for the longer- 
standing venues, places like Higher 
Ground, Nectar’s, Radio Bean and the 
Monkey House — among others — that 
provide a rock-solid foundation for our 
cozy li’l scene. (Ditto non-BTV joints 
such as Moog’s Place, the Bee’s Knees, 
Charlie O’s, the Black Door and, yes, 
Tupelo Music Hall. Welcome back.) 

I’m thankful election season is over. 

I’m even more thankful the right 
guy won. Though can you imagine how 
funny the next four years of “The Daily 
Show’’ would have been? Small price to 
pay, I suppose. 

Last, and certainly not least, I’m 
thankful for you, dear readers. It amazes 
me that I’m fortunate enough to make a 
living listening to music and telling you 
what I think about it. (I’m sure many 
of my critics are equally amazed. I love 
you, too.) But what is really remarkable 
is that there’s enough music being made 
in Vermont to necessitate even having a 


music critic. Considering the size of our 
community, that’s astonishing. 

To wit: Seven Days publishes roughly 
100 album reviews per year. When I 
first started here some five and a half 
years ago, about a quarter of those 
were nonlocal albums from bands 
passing through the area. That was out 
of necessity. The policy for review at 
7 D has always been locals first. If we 
were reviewing a nonlocal album, that 
usually meant we didn't have a local 
record in the queue. 

Do you know that, in the past three 
years, we haven’t reviewed a single 
nonlocal record? Look it up. This year, 
that 100-review figure will be even 
greater, since we’ve begun running 
semi-regular, capsule-review roundups. 


Even so, we still won’t get to everything 
that’s come out in 2012 . 1 find that 
pretty incredible and a testament to the 
wealth of talent here. 

Bringing it back around to you, the 
readers, it’s also a testament to the 
support those artists have. I’m able 
to do what I do because there’s an 
audience hungry for local music and 
interested in the stories behind it. And 
for that, I thank you. ® 


n 

Listening In 

g Since the Christmas season 

| officially starts on Friday, this 

| segment in which I share what's 
| on my iPod. CD player, turntable, 
g 8-track player. Spotify account, etc. 

i is a rundown of holiday music — 

a some old. some new — likely to find 
its way to my ears in the coming 
weeks. And, yeah. I'm a dork about 
Christmas music. 


LEASE A FULL LINE OF SKI 
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Savoy Theater 

<qive a sAvoy 
e^L-fh certificate 


for tine Holidays 
§ get a free 
gourmet popcorn-* 


Ornaments! 
Vintage Village 
by David Furlong 

wooden miniature 
buildings & ornaments 


any one item for paying 
customers wearing flannel. 
Open ‘til 8PM this Friday! 


flannel; 

i "FRIDAY | 


)V. 25 
Sunday 


Horse-Drawn 
Wagon Rides 
11am-3pm 


89 Main at City Center, Montpelier 
artisanshand.com ~ online gifts & registry 


U i;? . 

JL lannel Jli, riday 

Friday, November 23 in Downtown Montpelier 


Wear flannel on 
Flannel Friday 
and get fabulous 
deals at 
these downtown 
Montpelier 
merchants! 


flannel fri Jau SALE’S! | 

20 % off StorewiJ 


ARTISANS HAND 

Contemporary Vermont Crafts 


' -fri-Sat-^upiJau orfu! 
fov 23 - 2 U 5 open 1 h#\ 

^he Clieshipe Cd8 
28 Blw SCpeefi 
lWonfcpeliep VG 
W 802-223-1381 


Happy Holidays! 


Flannel Friday! 




20 % OFF 


SHOP LOCAL! 


awry M 0W) , 

* TOYS 


flannel y . 

dock 

Friday, November 23 C^^^atUrday 

Wear Flannel & Get i s Saturday, Nov. 24 
$10 Off your purchase 20% Off ALL Socks 
of $50 or More! All Day Long! 




79 MAIN STREET • MONTPELIER, VT • 802-223-BABY 

Mon-Sat 1 Oam to 6pm • Sun 1 1 am to 4pm 

visit us on the web @ www.zutano.com 

CLOTHES UNIQUE AS YOUR BABY. 






music 


CLUB DATES 


REVIEW this 


After the Rodeo, Live 
at Stu Stu Studio 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Terms such as “all-star band” and 
“supergroup” are thrown around — 
probably too often — by music-crit ^ 
types when describing new bands 
composed of elite players from other 
groups. Based solely on its pedigree, 
local, post-jazzicana trio After the 
Rodeo qualifies for either descriptor. 

But both terms are ill-fitting. ATR’s 
Matt Schrag (Big Spike), D Davis (Red 
Hot Juba) and Pat Melvin (Zack duPont 
Band) share all-star-caliber chops. 

Yet, as the band’s debut, Live at Stu 
Stu Studio, reveals, they also share a 
humble, collaborative spirit that defies 
such ego-stroking superlatives. 

The album begins with Schrag's 
“Exodus of Leo.” Given the wealth of 
twangy picking that follows, the hot- 
house-jazz-inflected tune is a curious 
opener. But Schrag’s meandering guitar 
melody, propelled by Davis’ cruising 
guitar groove and Melvin’s insistent 
bass thump, sets a pleasant tone that 



aligns with friendly fare to come. 

That acoustic jam gives way to 
sing-in-the-can close harmonies on the 
Davis-penned “Back in the Coal Mine." 
It’s an old-timey number in theme 
and feel, tinged with a hint of acoustic 
jazz softened by Davis’ easy croon. As 
vocalist, Davis is understated. But his 
warm, grinning tone is inviting. 

“Baby Says She Does” is a loping 
little ditty highlighted by a wily back 
and forth between Schrag’s playful 
mandolin and Davis' grounded guitar 
lines. 

Schrag takes the lead-vocal reins 
on “Away to the Hills." Of the three 
vocalists, he is perhaps the most 
accomplished and boasts a reedy timber 


that harks to the heyday of classic 
bluegrass. Schrag’s performance on 
the ballad “A World We Once Knew" is 
particularly sweet, backed by swooning, 
high-lonesome harmonies. 

The album, which was recorded 
live, has a casual appeal akin to a 
back-porch pickin’ session. With no 
overdubs or other studio chicanery, 
performance blemishes are left intact. 
But rather than distracting from the 
otherwise exceptional performances 
found within, occasional sour vocal 
notes or instrumental clams add a 
human character. Though it’s tempting 
to wonder what the band could 
accomplish taking full advantage 
of a studio setting, Live at Stu Stu 
Studio is a living, breathing work. The 
record succeeds as both a snapshot 
of a talented group in the midst of an 
evolving musical relationship and, more 
importantly, as an undeniably likable 

After the Rodeo open for Darol 
Anger, Grant Gordy, Karl Doty and Joe 
Walsh this Sunday, November 25, at the 
Richmond Free Library. 

DAN BOLLES 


Billy Bratcher, 

In the Lobby 

(COW ISLAND RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Most local music fans likely know Billy 
Bratcher as the stand-up-bass player 
for rockabilly stalwarts the Starline 
Rhythm Boys. He's manned that post 
for more than a decade, holding down tH 
slaphappy low end and penning cheeky 
tunes for the honky-tonk trio with his 
signature winking style. On his latest 
solo record. In the Lobby, Bratcher 
steps away from the whiskey-soaked 
ramblings of his main gig and delivers 
a treasure trove of classic tunes from 
the vaudeville and ragtime eras. As 
he explains in the album's liner notes, 
these songs served as his formative 
influences. He first heard many of them 
on crackling 78s by artists with colorful 
names such as Jelly Roll Morton, 

Wilton Crawley and Emmett Miller 
and others whose contributions to early 
American popular music have been lost 
in time. (How many younger listeners 
even know what a 78 is?) 



From its sepia-tone packaging to the 
syncopated swirl of antiquated sounds 
found within — including a Jew’s harp 
— everything about In the Lobby evokes 
nostalgia. But this isn't a novelty record 
or a self-indulgent trip down memory 
lane. Bratcher recreates these 18 tunes 
with meticulous attention to detail 
matched by his obvious affinity for 

Whether spitting ribald tales of 
infidelity (“She Ain’t Rose” by Gary 
Vincent and Ken Gray) or cooing 
breezy, Hawaiian, guitar-laced ballads 
(“Diamonds Don’t Mean a Thing” by 


Shadric Smith), Bratcher breathes 
vitality into the music; it’s a credit to 
both his considerable abilities and the 

The aforementioned Smith tune, for 
example, is relatively newer, but sounds 
as though it were written generations 
ago. 

Much of the album's Victrola quality 
can be attributed to Bratcher, who 
sings with a naturally theatrical bent. 
But equally critical is the cadre of 
local backing musicians who populate 
Bratcher’s would-be hotel lobby, from 
Anna Patton’s jubilant clarinet work 
and producer Gus Zeising's playful 
sax to Kevin Maul’s steel and dobro, 
and Robert Resnik on jug and the 
aforementioned Jew’s harp. All combine 
to make In the Lobby a fascinating and 
thoroughly entertaining homage to a 
bygone era. 

In the Lobby by Billy Bratcher 
is available at nimbitmusic.com/ 
billybratcher. 

DAN BOLLES 


® rtT vm ID Ml 1C I r DCX/irtA/m- if YOU'RE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD ' 
AJC.I lULm l v IU OIL nLVILVVLU. DAN BOLLES C/0 SEVEN DAYS. 255 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5 , BURLINGTON. VT 0541 



THE RIGHT 
PLACE. 

Our city is really starting to 
bloom thanks to the volunteer 
partners of Newport City 
Renaissance. Thanks to their 
efforts, Newport residents now 
have a community garden and 
playground to grow their own 
produce, learn, socialize and 
play. It's initiatives like this that 
help our entire community to grow. 

THE RIGHT 
PEOPLE. 



Visit 

DiscoverNewportVT.com 

for more details and sign up 
to receive our monthly newsletter.?® P 


PROUD TO PRESENT 
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OBRIENS 

AVEDA INSTITUTE 


CLUB DATES 


music 


WE HAVE SIMPLY PERFECT 

GIFT IDEAS FOR YOU 


• $25 Gift Cards for $20 

• $50 Gift Cards for $40 

• Limited Edition Gift Sets 
pre-made and custom 



I matthew taylor 

designs 


HE FINEST ARTISAN JEWELRY 


Are you looking to add 
a little sparkle to this 
holiday season? 



^ find us on facebook 

10-5 M-F, 10-4 Sal 
1 02 Harbor Road, Shelburne 

985-3190 

matthewtaylordesignsvt.com 


FRI.23 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: The Juan MacLean. 
Bonjour-Hi (EDM). 9 p.m.. Free. 
BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke with 


CLUB METRONOME: No Digglty: 
party). 9 p.m.. $5. 




(Top 40), 10 p.m.. Free. 


central 



GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ 

Jonny P (Top 40). 9 p.m, $2- 
positive PIE 2: Black Friday with 
DJ Ben Arsenal (hip-hop), 10:30 

TUPELO MUSIC HALL: Tupelo Night 
of Comedy: Paul D'Angelo. Chris D, 


ehamplain valley 

CITY LIMITS: Toast (rock). 9 p.m., 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: DJ 

Dizzle (Top 40). 10 p.m.. Free. 

northern 

BEE'S KNEES: z-Jaz (jazz). 7:30 
MATTERHORN: Eames Brothers 

Lowdown (gypsy jazz). 9 p.m.. 

PARKER PIE CO.: Americana 

RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 

Friday Night Frequencies with DJ 



SAT.24 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Funhouse with 



CHURCH & MAIN RESTAURANT: 


CLUB METRONOME: Retronome 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


LEVITY : 4 by 20 Show: Josie 
Leavitt. Raymond Waymond. Phil 



MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: 


MONKEY HOUSE: PoolooP (rock). 



5:30 p.m.. Free. Of the Mountains 


He’s the Juan Following the 2001 dissolution of his acclaimed post-hardcore band, Six Finger Satellite, juan maclean 
quit music. It was only at the urging of one-time SFS producer — and LCD Soundsystem founder — James Murphy a few years later 
that MacLean began experimenting with electronic music. It’s a good thing he did. Based in NYC and recording as the Juan MacLean, 
he is now a star of underground dance music. He has several highly regarded albums under his belt and scores of provocative remixes 
for artists ranging from Chromeo to Passion Pit to Stevie Nicks. In what is something of a Black Friday tradition, MacLean plays the 
1/2 Lounge in Burlington this Friday, November 23, with kaviar disco club, marosy and pixelife. 








SUN. 25 

burlington area 




MON. 26 

burlington ar 

1/2 LOUNGE: Family Ni 



TUE.27 



SEVEN DAYS 



SEVEN DAYS (fig® W/itf 

I 

?» SiS, FR£E llFT TICKET 10 5UGARBUSH 

* s ?y¥' 

r=K FREE LIFT TICKET TO SMUGGLERS' NOTCH 

$25 OFF A PURCHASE OF $100 OR MORE AT ALPINE SHOP 


Tickets available at the Alpine Shop and 
the Flynn (enter Regional box office 
(flynntix.org, 802.863.5966). 


EON TICKETS • 


CALL NOW: (800) 523-7117 


trailers photos music warrenmiller.c^m | 

SKI MONTANA Reality Project SKI 

Q2J SHRED* H ❖Columbia ^ antidote 




music 




T. BONES RESTAURANT AND 



WHAMMY BAR: Trivia Night. 


champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 



northern 

BEE’S KNEES: Max Weaver 
(singer-songwriter), 7:30 p.m.. 

MOOG'S PLACE: Open Mic/ 


WED. 28 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Rewind with OJ 
Craig Mitchell (retro). 10 p.m., 

songwriter), 8 p.m.. Free. 

CLUB METRONOME: 



! GROUND 


BALLROOM: Never Shout 
Never, Man Overboard. Mod 

p.m.. S20/22. AA. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Souljazz Orchestra, 

p.m! $12/15. AA. 

Morgan, 10 p.m.. Free. 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

Open Mic with Andy Lugo. 10 


Hanson Band'rockU p.m" 


RED SQUARE: DJ Cre8 (hip- 
Rhythm Boys (rockabilly),7 

skinny pancake: Josh 



T. BONES RESTAURANT AND 


central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam 


champlain valley 


CITY LIMITS: Karaoke with 



ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open 
Bluegrass, 8 p.m.. Free. 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 



northern 



Step Right Up Among the most accomplished and sought-after turntablists of his generation, kid koala 
never fails to find new ways of challenging himself or, for that matter, his audience. His current show, the 12 bit Blues 
Vinyl Vaudeville Tour, is a sensory mashup. The multimedia cabaret features puppets, dancing girls, games of chance 
and, of course, robots — the last being characters from his recent graphic novel. Oh, yeah, and bombastic dance music. 
This Tuesday, November 27, Koala brings his sideshow to the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington. 



S 




This week: 

The Smittens 


Burlington's favorite bubblegum 
twee-pop band has been churning 
out catchy tunes for a decade. 
How do they do it? Listen here. 


fueled by: 









FREE LESSON WITH EVERY NEW INSTRUMENT! 

Acoustic, Electric Or Bass Guitars. Drumsets a, Keyboards 

Give/ 4ivC/ gif 4- of rwnsicJ 


S 429 5 PIECE DRUMSET cymbals, hardware, throne, sucks 


-f- 

▲ ADVANCE MUSIC I 

F 

n 


FIDDLEIIEAD 

BREWING COMPANY 

\ preted* * 

BLACK IPA FRIDAY" 

Try our brand spanljin' new 
BLACK INDIA PALE ALE! 
Stop. Shop. Drinlj. 


, EYES OF the VJOR LD ( 


' Special pricing on 
select merchandise 
Tree gift wrapping 


Kid KOALA 



art 


Urban Entropy 

"Vestiges: Images of the Depopulation of Detroit" by Karen Guth, Living/Learning Gallery 



V iewed through the lens of 

Burlington photographer 
Karen Guth, Detroit appears 
to be another American city 
savaged by a super storm. Actually, it’s 
an unnatural disaster that has befallen 
her father’s home- 
i. In 29 spare 
and eloquent shots, 
Guth records the 
aftermath of policy 
decisions that brought about the dein- 
dustrialization and depopulation of what 
was once the world’s car-making capital. 

Fittingly, all the photos in “Vestiges: 
Images of the Depopulation of De- 
troit” are black and white. There’s not 
much color to be captured on Detroit’s 
deserted streets and in its crumbling 
buildings, but Guth’s austere aesthetic 
has the e' ect of intensifying the show’s 
mournful mood. 

Each image is also devoid of human 
beings and almost all other signs of life. 
That, too, seems an appropriate choice 
for a chronicle of a metropolis turned 
necropolis. 

Visitors to the University of Ver- 
mont’s Living/Learning Gallery will en- 
counter scene after scene of boarded-up 
houses, desecrated churches and derelict 
factories, and libraries, classrooms and 
auditoriums strewn with debris. It’s sad 
to see what’s become of large swaths of 
Motown, but looking at Guth’s photos is 
nevertheless a pleasurable experience. 
She fi nds beauty amid the wreckage. 


By focusing on shattered columns 
and toppled pillars, Guth manages to in- 
fuse Detroit’s forsaken automobile fac- 
tories with the nobility of ancient Greek 
ruins. The content may be chaotic, but 
the form is classical. 

That doesn’t mean coolly unemo- 
tional, however. As Guth states in a wall 
text introducing the show, “I was com- 
pelled to take my camera and photo- 
graph what I was feeling: anger, sadness 
and utter disbelief.” 


with hosannas now gives visual ex- 
pression to Shakespeare’s “bare, ruin’d 
choirs.” In the apse of a neo-Gothic 
church, gra, ti has been scrawled 
where the altar used to be. Columns in 
the nave of the same church appear to 
have been gnawed away, as though some 
monster had been trying to get at tasty 
bits embedded in the stone. 

Books and sports trophies remain 
oddly undisturbed on the shelves of an 
otherwise ransacked library. A poster 


GUTH’S AUSTERE AESTHETIC HAS THE EFFECT OF 

INTENSIFYING THE SHOW’S MOURNFUL MOOD. 


Her demonstratively personal at- 
tachment to the subject matter stems 
from the time Guth herself lived in the 
Detroit area. She had moved from New 
York City in the late 1990s to a place 
not far from where her father was born. 
That address now designates a vacant 
lot. 

As Guth recounts in her statement, 
her father had regaled his daughter 
with fond memories of S-cent seats at 
Tiger Stadium, which was demolished 
in 2009. But the Detroit she found was 
“a city of sports arenas and o, ce build- 
ings juxtaposed with urban decay be- 
yond anything I could ever imagine.” 

”A chapel that must once have rung 


pasted to the side of a bookcase lists in- 
structions for a “Take-Cover Drill.” Giv- 
en the appearance of this bombed-out 
room, it’s easy to imagine the library pa- 
trons taking cover from an actual attack 
rather than engaging in a mock exercise. 

In a similar scene, textbooks are still 
neatly stacked in a classroom that looks 
like it was grazed by a tornado. The 
title on the books’ seams — The Ameri- 
can Nation — is too deliciously ironic 
to have escaped Guth’s notice. But the 
metaphor is a bit blunt; we don’t need 
so explicit a prompt to get the intended 
inference. 

Detroit looks nothing like best-of-ev- 
erything Burlington. There’s no equiva- 


lent here of the long stretches of cracked 
pavement leading nowhere. The Queen 
City’s surfaces don’t dissolve into pud- 
dles the size of ponds. And you won’t 
see empty houses standing side by side 
in formerly intact working-class neigh- 
borhoods. 

Wrong. All of this is indeed visible in 
Vermont’s only metropolitan area. 

The unused road lined with weeds 
and bare trees looks a lot like the leg of 
the Southern Connector that was built 
some 25 years ago but has never carried 
tra, c. Guth’s fl ooded lane resembles 
the section of the waterfront bike path 
near the Moran Plant a day or two after 
even a moderate rainfall. And those hol- 
low-eyed homes with o i cial-looking 
signs a, xed to their exteriors? Why, it’s 
as though Guth were shooting streets 
near the Burlington International Air- 
port, where houses purchased by the 
airport with federal funds now silently 
await the wreckingball. 

“Vestiges” is an apt title for this show. 
‘It Can’t Happen Here — Could It?” 
would have worked, too. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


B "Vestiges: Images of the Depopulation of 
Detroit" photographs by Karen Guth. 


University of Vermont in Burlington. Open 

a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on weekends. November 25 
through December 7. uvm.edu/llcenter 







ONGOING 

Burlington area 


'1ST ANNUAL STOCKING STUFFER SHOW': Local 



‘A TASTE OF THE VERMONT INTERNATIONAL 

FESTIVAL': Exotic treasures from the private 
collection of April Werner and Ben Bergstein. 
presented in conjunction with the 20th annual 
Vermont International Festival at the Champlain 
Valley Exposition, Through November 30 at North 
End Studio A in Burlington. Info, 863-6713. 

AARON STEIN: 'Food for Thought' work by the 
Burlington artisL Curated by SEABA. Through 
November 30 at Pine Street Deli in Burlington. Info. 

ALEXANDER COSTANTINO: Mixed-media paintings. 
Curated by SEABA. Through November 30 at 
Speeder & Earl's {Pine Street) in Burlingtoa Info, 

ALI BADDOE: Acrylic portraits and abstract paint- 
ings inspired by travels in Haiti. Through December 
14 at Community College of Vermont in Winooski. 

AUSTIN FURTAK-COLE: 'Fantasms.' paintings. 
Through November 27 at the Gallery at Burlington 
College. Info. 862-9616. 

AUTUMN GROUP show: Photography, paintings, 
handmade paper, artist books, jewelry and 
sculpture by 35 Vermont artists. Curated by 
SEABA. Through November 30 at VCAM Studio in 
Burlington. Info. 651-9692. 

BEN ALESHIRE: 'Slow Art: Photographs & Prints,' 
natural-light portraits made with a medium-format 
Mamiya twin-lens camera and hand-bound books, 

December 31 at BCA Center in Burlington, info. 

BRIAN SWEETLAND: Recent oil paintings of rural 
Vermont. Through November 27 at Furchgott 
Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne. Info. 985-3848. 

CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE FACULTY EXHIBIT: Work In 

a variety of media by art professors Geebo Church. 
Jill Madden. Marc Nedal. Toni-Lee Sangastiano and 
Bob Selby. Through November 24 at Black Horse 
Fine Art Supply in Burlington. Info. 860-4972. 
CHRISTY MITCHELL: A Grand Petition: 1000 
components making up a single series of work that 

the act of prayer, filling all 160 feet of gallery wall 
Burlington. Info, spacegalleryvt.com. 

CINDY GRIFFITH: 'Newest Works," paintings by the 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 


'MIGRATION': Artwork and 



'34TH ANNUAL PUTNEY 
CRAFT TOUR': Twenty-eight 
artists and craftspeople 





RECEPTIONS 



CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

45TH ANNUAL JURIED 
EXHIBIT: $2000 in cash 
awards: $1000 for best of 
show! Submit three works for 


Art's Alive is asking the 
artists of Vermont to an 


Deadline: January 19. Juror: 
Seth Resnick, if a confident use 
of color defines your work, we 
want to see iL Info, darkroom- 
gallery.com/ex38. 



CALL FOR 2-D/3-0 


COLOR STORY PHOTO EXHIBIT: 


THINKING OUT OF THE 

BOX: This show features art 


Vermont Folklife Cente 

annual gingerbread ho 
competition from Nove 
i through December 


CREATIVE C0MPETITI0N_004: 

Presented by the Root 
Gallery. $8 entry fee. People's 
choice vote: winner takes all 
(compounded entry money). 





LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PUCES: 


® 


GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 
INFO AND IMAGES BY THURSDAYS AT NOON ON OUR FORM AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESi9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



Holiday Gifts 

Furniture ■ Art • Accesaoiie 
Gift Certificates Available 


' APPOINTMENT 


'jewelry 

ARTS 

.GALLERY 


TIMOTHY GRANNIS 


MARIE-JOSEE LAMARCHE 
802.233.7521 


JANE FRANK 
802.999.3242 


CONNIE COLEMAN 
802.999.3630 ’ 


CORNER OF PINE & HOWARD STREETS 
BURLINGTON 

www.alchemyjewelryarts.co 



art 



Recievea Fra? 

*-) pair of colored pearl 

g (i f Oil 'y stu< ® earr * n g s with 
every purchase. 




30 North Main St. • St. AlbansVT 
802-524-4055 www.eatonsjewelry.com 




READ LOCAL 


C ROW 



BOOKSHOP 


YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURUNGTON.VT 





Austin Furtak-Cole There are ghosts in Austin Furtak-Cole’s 
newest paintings. After completing his previous body of work, which focused on the 
heaviness and mass of the human body, Furtak-Cole shifted gears — he wanted to paint 
ephemeral experiences. The Burlington-born artist, who works for the Vermont Studio 
Center, imbues his latest works with something metaphysical — the “edgeless, ephemeral, 
invisible and ungraspable," he writes in an artist statement. Spirits are present in his 
process of layering paint, too: “I think of the obscured layers as ghosts of the final image 
I’ve painted,” he writes. His show “Fantasms” is at the Gallery at Burlington College 
through November 27. Pictured: “Becloud.” 



'LABOR of LOVE': An exhibit featuring photos 
of and excerpts from interviews with women 
who are passionate about their work, are an 
inspiration to others and exemplify excellence in 

Through December 31 at Winooski Welcome center 
& Gallery. Info. 655-8900. 

'LATITUDE/LONGITUDE: WEAVING THEMES. 
ASSEMBLING STORIES': Reflections on identity and 
geographical coordinates by Bren Alvarez. Merche 
Bautista and Tina Escaja. Through December 30 at 
Flynndog in Burlington. Info. 363-4746. 

LAUREN BROWNELL & JAYSON ARGENTO: 
Paintings by Brownell: photos by Argento. Through 

LEAH VAN REES: Landscape and seascape 
paintings. Through November 30 at Metropolitan 
Gallery. Burlington City Hall. Info. 866-7166. 








MARTIN LALONDE: After the Hunt: LeRo 
Nostalgia/ watercolors by the Vermont ai 

NICOLE MANDEVILLE & SUSAN NOVA: 0 

paintings inspired by the natural wc 


us cultures 

of the Pacific Islands. Through May 24 at Fleming 
Museum, UVM, in Burlington. Info, 656-0750. 
PERSONAL STYLE': A juried exhibit of photogra- 
phy by Vermont high school students. November 
22 through December 9 at Darkroom Gallery in 
Essex Junction, Info. 777-3686. 

PHILIP brou: 'Central Casting; paintings of 
veteran film extras. Through February 1 at Office 

RENEE LAUZON: if We Are Two. They Will Have 

subjectivity and objectivity in accounts of violence 
Through November 30 at Pickering Room. Fletcher 
Free Library, in Burlington. Info, 865-7211. 

SHAPED PAINTINGS': Work by Johnson State 

late Marc Awodey, who taught at Johnson for a 
le. Through December 23 at Muddy Waters in 


of charged political, s 

FROM MOURNING Tl 

exploring Sargent's role in popularizing the color 
black in America as a choice for high fashion rather 
than mourning. Through December 14 at Fleming 
Museum, UVM. in Burlington. Info, 656-0750. 

WINNERS CIRCLE': Work by the winners of the 
2012 South End Art Hop Juried Show: John 
Brickels. Gabriel Tempesta, Paige Berg Rizvi and 
Nissa Kauppila. Through November 30 at SEABA 
Center in Burlington, Info, 859-9222. 

WINOOSKI HOLIDAY ART MARKET: Art, Crafts 
and other locally made products from around the 
region. Open Wednesday through Saturday. 11 
a.m. to 8 p.m.; Sunday, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Through 
December 31 at Winooski Welcome Center & 


GLEN COBURN Hutcheson: 'Drawings and 
Paintings of Sculpture,' works in pencil, chalk a 
homemade gouache on paper. Through Novem 
30 at the Shoe Horn at Onion River in Montpeli 

HIGH SCHOOL JURIED ART SHOW: Work by 
19 young artists from six Vermont and New 

cnapnn Han Gallery in Northfield. Info. 485-28S 
'HOLIDAY SHOW 2012’: Works priced under 
$1000. Through January 13 at BigTown Gallery 
er. Info, 767-9670. 




central 

'1861-1862: TOWARD A HIGHER MORAL PURPOSE': 

An exhibition exploring the experiences of Norwich 
University alumni who fought in the Civil War. 
featuring photographs, artwork, weapons and 
equipment, including a cannon likely used by 
Is. Through April 30 at Sullivan 

Northfield. Info, 485-2183. ^ 

ART RESOURCE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL EXHIBIT: 

Work by central Vermont artists. Through 
December 9 at College Hall Gallery in Montpelier, 

Info, 828-8600. 

BARBARA LEBER: 'Sunflowers and Skies; 
acrylic paintings. Through November 30 at 
Capitol Grounds in Montpelier. Info, curator® 
capitolgrounds.com. 

'CELEBRATE': Locally made pottery, scarves, 
paintings, journals, hobby horses, or 
cards. Jewelry and more, on 
Through December 28 at St 
Barre. Info. 479-7069. 

CAMERON HOWARD: Hand- 



KELLY MCMULLEN-FEKERT: Groovy Green 
Designs; artworks upcycled from furniture. 
Through January 1 at Red Hen Bakery & Cafe in 
Middlesex. Info, 496-7895. 

'LIGHT 8 . space': Work by printmakers sabra Fieli 
and Dan O’Donnell, fiber artist Karen Madden and 
sculptor Pat Musick. Through May 10 at the Great 
Hall in Springfield. Info. 885-3061. 

LUKE IANUZZI: 'The naked potter; Raku ceramics 
by the co-owner of Waitsfield's Wilder Farm Inn 
Bed & Breakfast. Through November 24 at Festive 
Gallery in Waitsfield. Info. 496-6682. 

MYRA HUDSON: Landscape and figure oil paint- 
ings by the Royalton artist. Through January 18 al 
Tunbridge Public Library. Info. 889-9404. 

PAT s WYLER: 'Serenity; ceramic figurines. Throug 
December 14 at Feick Fine Arts Center. Green 
Mountain College, in Poultney. Info, 287-8398. 
PETER SCHUMANN: Deflection Campaign Office 


Through December 1 at City Center in Montpelie 
lnfo.dragondancetheatrei9gmail.com. 
SLOWLIFE': Time-lapse photography and video 
set to an original musical score exploring the 
growth and movement of plants. Through 
November 25 at Montshire Museum of Science 1 
Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 

'THE HOLLY & THE IVY': A holiday exhibition an 
sale of art and fine craft by local and out-of-stat 
artists. Through January 26 at Nuance Gallery ii 
Windsor. Info, 674-9616. 

THE MARY AZARIAN FAMILY EXHIBIT': Paintin 

fabric collages, wood-cut prints and books by 
Ethan Azarian, Melissa Knight, Jesse Azarian, Ti 
Azarian. Willaiwan Phonjan and Mary Azarian. 
Through December 31 at Kellogg-Hubbard Lit 

THEODORE KAYE: Ph 


s from buzkashi. a fierce version of 
horseback. November 23 through January 27 
Blinking Light Gallery in Plainfield. Info, 454-0 
TOBY BARTLES: Black-and-white abstraction: 
in pen and gouache. Through December 23 at 
Scavenger Gal lery in White River Junction. Inf 

VISIONS OF PLACE: THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF . 
MILLER. PETER MILLER AND RICHARD BROW 

Work by the photographers who have each sp 
s documenting the farmste 






Vermont Folklife Center. Through November 3i 
Vermont Statehouse Cafeteria in Montpelier. I 


Dance 2012 

Warm Wishes 




Vermont 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


A /T 2012/2013 

Master 


SATURDAY 

December 1, 2012 

8:00 pm at the Flynn Center 
for the Performing Arts, 
Burlington 


Musically Speaking, 7:00 pm 



PERFORMING: 
HINDEMITH 
Konzertmusik for 
Strings and Brass 
PROKOFIEV 

Lieutenant Kije Suite 

DVORAK 

Symphony No. 6 


TICKETS: 

802-86-FLYNN, flynntix.org 
or the Flynn Regional Box Office. 


VPR 


CENTRAL VT SHOWS 


art 


One of a Kind 





Engagement rings as unique as you a 

Lip-pa's 


ESTATE AND FINE JEWELRY 


GIVE A LITTLE PIECE OF VERMONT 
THIS HOLIDAY SEASON 



Choose from a wide selection of art, pottery, 
glass and wood products to complete your 
home decor as well as Vermont specialty foods 
and gift baskets. 


VERMONT GIFT OAnN 
AND GALLERY 


Feel Safer at Home with Homesharing 



You could have: 

• a sense of safety at night 
• extra income 
• help around the house 

We’ll do all the work to match you with just the right person! 


years HomeShare 

VERMONT 


(802) 863-5625 • hsvt@sover.net 
www.HomeShareVermont.org 


m 



Theodore Kaye American-born photographer Theodore Kaye spent 
his childhood in China, India and Indonesia. After graduating from Yale, where he 
studied Uzbek and Farsi, Kaye moved to central Asia to work as a newspaper editor 
and mountain guide before settling on a career as a photojournalist. So how did his 
work end up at Blinking Light Gallery in tiny Plainfield? Kaye is married to Plainfield 
native Leah Jamele. The two live in Tajikistan but are in Vermont for his show, which 
runs through January 27. Kaye’s photographs, which capture daily life in central Asia, 
include a captivating series on buzkashi, a popular sport in the region, which is a lot 
like polo on horseback except, instead of a ball, it's played with a headless goat carcass. 
Pictured: “Horsemen." 


CENTRAL VT SHOWS « P.77 

WARD JOYCE: ’Human Landscapes.* paintings and 
drawings that explore the forms of the city and the 
architecture of the human body. Through January 
31 at Hartness Gallery, Vermont Technical College, 
in Randolph Center. Info. 728-1237. 

'WE ARE VERMONT STRONG': Artworks created in 
response to Tropical Storm Irene, first exhibited in 
Randolph to commemorate the disaster's one- year 
anniversary. Through December 28 at Governor' s 
Office Gallery in Montpelier, mro. 828-0749. 

champlain valley 

'ARTISTS OF THE FOREST': Abenaki baskets, 


1967. Through December 9 at Middlebury College 
Museum of Art Info, 443-3168. 

CONTEMPORARY JEWELS: AN OFFERING': 

Works by five artists of Tibetan heritage 

to Middlebury. Through January 11 at Davis Family 
Library, Middlebury College. Info, 443-5235. 

DE8 RUNGE: ’Naturally Vermont’ watercolors by 
the retired elementary school teacher. Through 
December 28 at Carpenter-Carse Library in 
Hinesburg Info, 482-2878. 

'IN THE SPIRIT OF THE SEASON': A holiday 
show of member artworks priced under $200. 
Through January IS at Brandon Artists Guild. Info, 


dogsleds, snowshoes. furniture and more by 13 
traditional artists from the Northern Forest region; 
EL EMIGRANTE DE HIDALGO. MEXICO: 'Imagines 
de mi Alma/Images From My Soul.' paintings, 
drawings and sculptures by one of the anonymous 
artists featured in last spring's migrant farmworker 
project, "Invisible Odysseys.’ Through December 
22 at Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. Info. 


CAROLYN SHATTUCK: Works created by layering 
individual monoprint plates over one another 
to create subtle environments of color, pattern 
and line. Through April 1 at Brandon Music. Info, 


'CHINA MODERN: DESIGNING 20TH-CENTURY 
POPULAR CULTURE': A touring exhibit developed 
by California's Pacific Asia Museum that explores 
the rich tradition of Chinese designs In advertis- 
ing packaging and promotional art for cinema, 
music, comic books, pulp fiction, fashion, games 
and toys: 'oliphant. editorial cartoons 

AND THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 1968-2007': 


PETER WOLF: 'Country Life & Rock N Roll.’ a 33- 
year retrospective of the Jericho photographer's 
work, from black-and-white nature shots to a 
portrait of Carlos Santana. Through December 
20 at Mt. Mansfield Community Television in 
Richmond. Info. 434-2550. 

'SMALL WORKS SHOW': Paintings, drawings. 

under 1 14 square inches and S500 - by more than 
20 gallery artists (through January 2): ELLEN 
granter: Paintings by the Massachusetts artist 

Stockett's novel The Help (through November 17 
30). At Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. Info. 

'THE AUTUMN CAMPUS': Large-scale oil paintings 
of the college campus: silkscreen SHOW: Work 
by printmaking students. November 27 through 






northern 

'ARTISTS from HOWARDCENTER': Work by self- 
taught artists. Through November 28 at GRACE in 
Hardwick. Info. 472-0857. 


AUTUMN IN VERMONT ART MASQUERADE': 

Paintings by Jane Ashley. Gary Eckhart, Evelyn 
McFarlane and Hunter Eddy. Through November 



BARN PAINT out': Plein-air paintings of Vermont 
bams. Through December 28 at Jericho center 

FRANK woods: Paintings by the Montpelier artist. 
Through November 25 at Claire's Restaurant & Bar 
in Hardwick. Info. 472-7053. 

GAYLEEN AIKEN: "A Grand View; paintings and 

1958 and 2000. Through December 31 at GRACE in 
Hardwick. Info. 472-6857. 

HARLAN MACK: -Waking Rage: The Tank Ages,' the 
local sculptor and mixed-media artist's MFA thesis 
show: half of this two-part exhibition isat Julian Scott 
Memorial Gallery, Johnson State College, through 
November 23. Through December 20 at Vermont 
Studio Center Gallery II in Johnson. Info, 635-1251. 
HEIDI CHAMBERLAIN. "Simple Eclectic Nature; 
mixed -media works combining cross-stitch, 
linoleum-print watercolor and monoprint 
techniques. Through November 30 at Island Arts 
South Hero Gallery. Info. 372-5049. 

'HIDDEN TREASURES': Works by 25 deceased 
artists from the personal collections of gallery 

members: KEVIN FAHEY & MARY S. MARTIN: 

Paintings. Through December 30 at Bryan 
Memorial Gallery in Jeffersonville. Info, 644-5100. 
JUDY LOWRY: In Honor of the Lowell Mountain 
Range; paintings of the landscape before the wind 
turbines. Through December 3 at Parker Pie Co. in 
West Glover. Info. 754-2971. 

NOVEMBER SHOW: Paintings by Sharon Fiske and 
Nancy Jacobus and jewelry by Larry Langlais and 
Barb Langevin. Through November 30 at Artist in 
Residence Cooperative Gallery in Enosburg Falls. 
Info. 933-6403. 





Lynn Beach and Joyce Carroll For the second year 

in a row. the Lake Champlain Land Trust has partnered with Burlington’s eco-friendly 
home-furnishings store the Green Life to install an insanely adorable holiday window 
display. This year's scene, created by Lynn Beach and Joyce Carroll, with handcrafted 
critters by fiber artist Hannah Stiles, stars a family of log-cabin-dwelling mice, ice 
skating and ice fishingon their frozen corner of Lake Champlain. Fill up on the cuteness 
through January 15. 
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CALL FOR FLOATS f 

BE PART OF THE LARGEST CARNI/ALE 
CELEBRATION IN THE NORTHEAST WHILE 
RAISING MONEY FOR A GREAT CAUSE! 

GRAND PRIZF 

\2l ]i FOR BIST FLOAT! 

FOR MORE INFO VISIT: 

\\ MAG1CHAT.NET/MARDIGRAS 
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HE SAID MI? 

For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 



OH ★★★★★ 

message 

VERMONT’S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 

sevendaysvt. com/blogs 



Mil! 


movies 



The Twilight Saga: 
Breaking Dawn Part 2 







NEW IN THEATERS 

LIFE OF PI: Ang Lee directed this adaptation 
of Yann Martel's best-selling novel about a 
zookeeper’s son who Finds himself adrift in a 
boat with an assortment of hungry animals. 
Starring Adil Hussain. Irrfan Khan and Suraj 
Sharma. (126 min. PG. Bijou (3-D), Capitol 
[3-D), Essex [3-D), Majestic (3-D), Palace, 
Roxy) 

RED DAWN: In this remake of the 1984 Cold 
War flick, teens survive the invasion of the 
U.S. by North Koreans and learn to Fight 
back. The TV-pretty guerrillas include Chris 
Hemsworth, Josh Hutcherson and Isabel 
Lucas. Dan Bradley makes his directo- 
rial debut. (93 min, PG-13. Essex. Majestic. 
Palace) 

RISE OF THE GUARDIANS: Santa, the 
Easter Bunny, the Tooth Fairy and other 
childhood icons team up, Avengers-style, 
to combat a world-threatening menace in 
this DreamWorks family animation. With 
the voices of Alec Baldwin. Chris Pine, Hugh 
Jackman. Isla Fisher and Jude Law. Peter 
Ramsey directed. (97 min, PG. Bijou (3-D). 
Essex (3-D). Majestic [3-D), Marquis. Palace. 
Paramount (3-D)) 


Robert (Cast Away) Zemeckis. With Don 
Cheadle and John Goodman. (139 min, R. 
Capitol, Essex, Majestic, Palace, Roxy. Stowe) 


A LATE QUARTET***l/2 After a cellist 
(Christopher Walken) announces his retire- 
ment from the successful string quartet 
he founded, disputes break out among 

Hoffman and Catherine Keener. Yaron 
Zilberman directed. (105 min, R. Savoy) 


LINCOLN**** Steven Spielberg directs 
this look inside Honest Abe's cabinet during 
the Civil War, as the president (Daniel 
Day-Lewis) works to gather the political 
capital to pass the 13th Amendment. 
Playwright Tony Kushner scripted. With 
Joseph Gordon-Levitt, Tommy Lee Jones 
and Sally Field. (150 min. PG. Essex, Majestic. 
Palace, Roxy) 

THE PERKS OF BEING A 
WALLFLOWER***l/2 Stephen Chbosky 
directed this adaptation of his 1999 novel 
about a shy. troubled high schooler (Logan 
Lerman) who blooms when he joins a group 
of quirky friends. With Emma Watson and 
Ezra Miller. (102 min. PG-13. Roxy) 


NOW PLAYING 

ARGO*** Ben Affleck plays a covert 
agent who uses a daring deception to try to 

hostage crisis in this drama based on actual 
events. With John Goodman, Alan Arkin and 
Bryan Cranston. Affleck directed. (120 min, R. 
Majestic. Roxy) 

FLIGHT**l/2 Denzel Washington plays an 
airline pilot whose heroism in an emergency 
is questioned after certain circumstances 


PITCH PERFECT*** Bring It On with 
warbling? Anna Kendrick and Brittany Snow 
play members of an all-female college a 
capella group who go for broke in their battle 
with the boys. With Rebel Wilson. Director 
Jason Moore makes his feature debut. (112 
min, PG-13. Big Picture) 

THE SESSIONS**** In this fact-based 
drama. John Hawkes portrays a poet para- 
lyzed by polio who turns to a sex surrogate 
(Helen Hunt) so he can lose his virginity. 
With William H. Macy. Ben Lewln wrote and 
directed. (95 min, R. Palace, Savoy) 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

★ *★ = has its moments: so-so 

* * * * = smarter than the average bear 
***** = asgoodasit gets 


SKYFALL**** Sam (Revolutionary Road) 
Mendes directed the latest James Bond 
adventure, in which the superspy (Daniel 
Craig) faces a threat to M-16 from within. 
With Helen McCrory. Javier Bardem, Judi 
Dench and Ralph Fiennes. (143 min, PG-13. 
Bijou, Capitol. Essex. Majestic, Marquis. 
Palace. Roxy, Stowe, Welden) 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC. CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 



Holiday Shopping is Here! 


25 % off Storewide! 

Black Friday November 23'Sunday November 25 
open Black Friday at 8am! 


Mil.' .1111 

min iiiiii 

98 Church St. 802-660-4004 


1 28 Intervale Road, 47 2 Marshall Avenue, 

off Riverside Ave, Burlington Taft Corners, Williston 
(802)660-3505 • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 
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movies 








THE TWILIGHT SAGA: BREAKING DAWN 
PART 2**l/2 Having an Insta-grow vampire 
daughter can be such a pain when the other 
vamps refuse to accept her and threaten 
your clan with bloody annihilation. Yes. this 
is finally the end. With Kristen Stewart and 
Robert Pattinson, plus Taylor Lautner, Billy 
Burke, Dakota Fanning and Michael Sheen. 



WRECK-IT RALPH**** In this animated 
family comedy, an old-school video-arcade 
villain (voiced by John C. Reilly) leaves his 


game on a quest for self-realization. But 
can he find a place in the world of modern 
gaming? With the voices of Jane Lynch and 
Jack McBrayer. Rich Moore directed. (108 
min, PG. Big Picture. Capitol, Essex (3-D). 
Majestic [3-D], Palace, Welden) 

NEW ON VIDEO 

THE EXPENDABLES 2**l/2 The team of 
mature male action stars is back for another 

in enemy territory. Butts are kicked by 
Sylvester Stallone, Jason Statham. Jet Li. 
Chuck Norris, Dolph Lundgren. Bruce Willis 
and Arnold Schwarzenegger. (103 min, R) 


movies you missed 


65: Dark Horse 

This week in Movies You Missed: your antidote to Twilight Part 5: the least romantic 



A be (Jordan Gelber) is 35, pudgy, balding and lives with his parents (Christopher 
Walken and Mia Farrow). He is gainfully employed — at his dad’s company — 
but uses his earnings to buy Thundercats action figures. 

One day, Abe meets Miranda (Selma Blair) and falls in love. She responds to his 
courting with the near-catatonic indifference of someone in a deep depression, 
but this doesn’t stop him from proposing marriage. Miranda turns him down, then 
changes her mind... When she and Abe kiss, she remarks without irony, “That 
wasn’t horrible.” 

Things go downhill from there... 

MARGOT HARRISON 




Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


194 College Street, Burlington 
864.5475 • boutiliers.com 
M-Sat 10-7, Sun 11-5 



FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 


Shop Local. 
Shop Vermont. 


30 Church St., Burlington, 658-6452 
Mon-Sat 9-9, Sun 10-6 

f www.AppleMountain.net 
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WANT TO SAVE A FEW BUCKS 
THIS HOLIDAY SEASON? 

Famous label off-price 



The Forget-Me-Not Shop 

Route IS ‘Johnson, Vermont • 802-635-2335 

1 1/2 miles West of the Village • Open 7 days a week; 10am-7pm 


JOHNSON HOLIDAY JUBILEE 

NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1 

Visit townofjohnson.com for more info 


= NEWS QUIRKS BYR0LANDSWEET ^ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

A gunman demanded money at a 
Subway shop in Braidwood, 111., only to 
be thwarted by a male employee who 
“threw a pot of soup at the suspect," 
police Chief Rich Girot said. The 
suspect fled, empty-handed. ( Chicago 
Sun-Times ) 

Police said Herbert C. Ridge, 38, 
siphoned gas from a car in Mesa, 

Ariz., but caught fire while fleeing and 
crashed his pickup truck into a neigh- 
boring house. A security camera just 
installed by the siphoned car’s owner, 
Mitch Drum, 26, photographed Ridge 
leaping from the driver’s seat of the 
pickup and rolling on the ground with 
his shirt engulfed in flames. “He had 
this manufactured siphoning system 
that he made himself, with a pump 
hooked up to it, to a battery,” Drum 
said. “Something must have sparked.” 
(ABC News) 

Litigation Nation 

After avid golfers Robert and Kather- 
ine Brady bought a house next to a golf 
course in Ravalli County, Mont., they 
sued it and the county for not warn- 
ing them that golf balls would land on 
their property. Some 1,300 balls a year 
landed in their yard, even after they 
built a 6-foot-tall cedar fence topped 
with a I4-foot-high net. The Hamilton 
Golf Club defended itself by pointing 
out no golfer would intentionally hit 
a ball into the Bradys' yard and risk a 
two-stroke penalty, which would cause 
the golfer “strife and self-loathing.” Dis- 
trict Judge James Haynes ruled against 
the Bradys, declaring they “failed to ful- 
fill their independent duty to see what 
was plainly apparent” before buying the 
home. (Ravalli Republic) 

War on Obesity, Round Two 

Following bans on super-size sugary 
soft drinks inspired by New York City 
Mayor Michael R. Bloomberg, PepsiCo 
Inc. unveiled a new version of Pepsi- 
Cola in Japan. Called Pepsi Special, 
it contains dextrin, an indigestible, 
potato-derived fiber that Pepsi says 
slows the absorption of fat in the body 
by binding with it and eliminating it as 
waste. “Why choose between a ham- 
burger and a slice of pizza?” Japanese 
commercials announce. “If you choose 
Pepsi Special, you can have both!” 
(Yahoo Health) 

Those Zany South Koreans 

The South Korean city of Suwon 
opened the world’s first toilet theme 
park to honor its former mayor, who 
campaigned for better toilets for his 
country. Sim Jae-Duck, known as “Mr. 
Toilet,” had a passion for toilets, having 
been born in his grandmother’s bath- 
room. He designed and built himself 


a toilet-shaped house, which is now a 
museum in Restroom Cultural Park. 
Besides the theme park, Suwon holds 
an annual Golden Poop Art Festival. 
(London’s UK Metro) 

Several dozen South Korean activists 
stepped up aerial missions to launch 
condoms into North Korea after that 
country’s government threatened 
“merciless" military attack against such 
propaganda measures. In the latest 
assault. North Korean defectors joined 
Christian and right-wing organizations 
to launch 20 helium-filled balloons in 
Yeoncheon County carrying 150,000 
anti-Pyongyang leaflets and 5,000 con- 
doms, as well as sanitary pads, under- 
wear, flashlights, candy and toothpaste. 
(Agence France-Presse) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

Police reported a 28-year-old woman in 
Bellingham, Wash., hit her 31-year-old 
boyfriend on the top of his head with a 
glass bong. (The Bellingham Herald) 

What Could Go Wrong? 

California enacted a law requiring 
that safety and performance standards 

by January 2015. Gov. Jerry Brown 
showed up in a self-driving Toyota Pri- 
us to sign the legislation at the Moun- 
tain View headquarters of Google Inc., 
which has been developing autono- 
mous vehicle technology and already 
operates a dozen computer-controlled 
cars. The new law requires a licensed 
driver to sit behind the wheel to serve 
as a backup in case of emergency. “You 
can count on one hand the number of 
years before people can experience 
this,” Google cofounder Serey Brin 
said. (Associated Press) 

Suspicion Confirmed 

Seatbelts on airplanes are pointless, 
according to Ryanair chief executive 
Michael O’Leary. “If there ever was a 
crash on an aircraft,” he announced, 
“God forbid, a seatbelt won’t save you.” 
O'Leary seeks approval to remove the 
last 10 rows of cabin seats on European 
flights so he can sell standing-room- 
only tickets there for less than $2. 
“We’re always looking for new ways 
of doing things,” O’Leary said. ‘It’s the 
authorities who won’t allow us to do 
them.” (Britain’s The Telegraph) 

It’s the Thought That 
Counts 

San Francisco’s Health Commission 
voted to provide and pay for sex-change 
surgery for uninsured transgender resi- 
dents. Public Health Director Barbara 
Garcia described the approval as “sym- 
bolic” since the city lacks the expertise, 
capacity and protocols to provide the 
procedure through its clinics and public 
hospital. (Associated Press) 
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START THE NEW YEAR ON THE PATH TO A NEW CAREER 
ENROLL IN AN ASSOCIATE OF APPLIED SCIENCE PROGRAM 


November 21-25" 


Orthotics & 


Regular- price footwear 


See our Fit Specialists for top-notch service. 

New Balance Williston Maple Tree Place, 802-288-909C 
newbalancewilliston.com I Hours: Mon-Fri 10-6 I Sat 10-7 | Sun 11- 


NEW YEAR - NEW CAREER: 
REGISTER NOW 


DIGITAL MARKETING 


MEDICAL ASSISTING 


OF VERMONT. 


career-focused degrees and certificates. 

www.ccv.edu 


applied Business practices 


Single? 

Getting started is easy.. 


You don't need fancy algorithms to find a date. Our 1000+ 
local members are smart and savvy Seven Days readers. 
You already have something in common! 



Want * 
to make 
the first 
move? 


* 


After you make your own 
profile, you can start a 
conversation with any 
Seven D ays s ingle for as 
little as $l/day! 


Create a FREE 
profile on the web at 
sevendaysvt.com/ 
personals. Don’t be shy! 
People who post photos 
and lots of info about 
themselves get the most 
messages. 


Select the best 
suitors and reply 
to their messages 
for FREE. Get to know 
the person over email 
and when you're 
ready, make a date. 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNRLS 

sevendaysvt.com 






FERSoNRiS 

For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



WoME!\l WoMEN 

ho NESt Y AND SENSE of humor 

I love a warm fire and snuggling 

SExY. fu N. Dow N to EArth 
I love nature, cooking, art and music. 

I’m a single mom and I cherish that 
part of my life the most I would like to 
meet the right man to help me enjoy 
life with a sense of humor. I am kind, 
indulgent and romantic, hoping to meet 


kiNDhEArt ED, fu N-io ViNg AND 
rAth Er ShY 

brown hair and blue eyes. I'm a 
dedicated animal lover with a passion 
for helping others. I'm looking for 
someone to bring me out of my shell 
and show me a whole new world. 
Wanna play? girlysoxfan86. 26. C] 


WoTVILN , ItiEIM 

cou Ntr Ygrl looki Ng 4hookup 

SEEkiNg A comp ASSioNAt E cr EAti VE 


past year I traveled in six countries. 

I love the smell of theatrical fog. I 
believe art has the power to change 
the world for the better. I ooking for: 
someone to join me in my adventures 
including traveling, seeing live music 
attending events and other exciting 
get-togethers, rhk 83, 28, Cl 


I'm looking for a friend with benefits but 
after a really hard year for the first 

are key Be yourself! alana. 39. Cj 
loVEr. fight Er. Dr EAmEr. Achi EVEr 

and enjoy the little things. Being a 
mom scares people off. I'm looking 
for someone to be there for me and 
my kids later . I've got the parenting 
down pat. f lagirlAth eart. 21. Cl 

message me ©. Dixichoraldd 22 □ 

20 SEco NDS of cour AgE 

might mean a quickly planned vacation 
to some destination I haven't seen 
before. I’m looking for someone that 
enjoys exercising, hiking, kayaking, 
camping and knows what they want 
in life, all you need is 20 seconds 
of courage! pinkf lamingo, 27, 0 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I see photos of 

this person online. 


pASSioNAt E. f iErc El Y I oYAI. 

one of my bestfriends sums me up 

whYhElloth Er E. You! 

springs eternal. I ooking for a handsome 
fella. 36-44. please be employed, 
relatively well-adjusted and looking for 
your forever gal. Jadedrubies. 38. Cl 


iNtEllig ENt. Acti VE, ADVENtur Er 
SEEkiNg SAmE 

I am a seeker - always trying to leam, 

outdoors (hiking, camping, skiing or 
sailing) but enjoy music, museums and 
movies. I ooking for an honest, kind man 
who has a spiritual as well as playful 
side, appreciation of healthy/ethnic 
food and travel a plus! lobster. 60 


tru StiNgANDopEN 

like to hear from you. BlueSkies1966 46 
goof Y. fu N*lo ViNg girl 

gENuiNE gr ANol A GIRL© 

I’m a down-to-earth woman seeking 
a lasting relationship. I have that 
approachable quality that puts 
people at ease. I love animals too 
much to eat them, naturgirl, 56. □ 

I iVEI if El oVE 


witt Y. SpoNt ANEou S. Aff Ectio NA 

build something more. five. 47. O 


MEN Women 

EVEr YthiNghAppENS for ArEASoN 




professional black man, hard working 
and no time for the dating game. I’m 

she is first I ooking to meet someone 
that knows how to be in a relationship, 
no drama or head games, getting to 
know you is first and you knowing 


coNfi DENt Alt ENti VE AND Acti VE 

get to know and see what grows. I 
have a full life and so do you. We travel 
locally and far. We hike, go to the 
movies, stop and sit by the river, make 
a fire and open a bottle of wine and 
talk about what it means to be human 
in our time. wood_ Stove. 58, Cl 


fun, here and there. ZBVt . 28 



hEr E... 

37-year-old mother, pie maker, gardenscaper, taker carer ...Vodka 
tonics at the planet? tending, 37, women seeking men 


Name your guiltiest, most lurid pleasure, honestly, none of my 
pleasures make me feel guilty ... all forgivably human no matter 
how much they walk the line. 


SEArchi Ng 

life and living dramafree. someone 
that has no problem just picking up 
and taking off for a day at a moment's 


Still co Nfu SED Aft Er All th ESE 

useful, fairweatherbiker 62 Cl 


I ooking for a woman who can have 
fun sitting back and relaxing, play 
games, go out for a walk, or even just 
sit around cuddling, I like honesty, and 
the ability to speak your mind without 
hesitation. animefreak7. 21. Cl 


f uN. Blu E EYED. IA iD-BAck 

hi. They say to make my pitch for 

a little B&B playing, jbgti 45 Cl 


I ooki Ng for A gr EAt tim E (3 

I consider myself to be an honest 1* 

person who enjoys making others laugh, m 
whether its something Isaidorjust PJ 
the way I’m acting, sallsie020, 27. Q m 


MEN MEN = 

mEEtmE.thEN You'll SEE S 

I’m cool for whatever. I’m an 18-year-old > 
Black/a sian kid and I'm looking to have In 





PERSoNRtS 


9k 

WSMEW^eetagf 

want to explore everything out there, I 
love to have fun and live in the moment 
I'm always looking for new things and 
want to share that with someone 
else who's super fun to be with! I am 
really caring and considerate but 
looking to keep my sex life separate 


are a must, moretouch. 29. O 




Girl that wants to play with 
another girl. iamMe 39. Cl 


time. I'm easygoing, and like 
to have fun. dejlil88. 23 


NAUGHTY LOCAL GIRLS 

WANT TO CONNECT 
WITH YOU 

1-888-420-BABE 

i 


fly away wiThMe 


Looking for a guy. girl or group to join 
me and possibly another playmate 
fora night of fun. I like playing with 
toys, strap ons. blow jobs and anal is 
a must. I love to leave being a dirty 
girl! I would like to meet first very 


For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


Looking for discreet. NSA play. 




I am a student I like fun. I like when 
things just happen. I am very laid 
back and open. I enjoy art and 
anything outdoors. Looking for 
someone like minded. Looking for 
excitement. orgenicl7. 22 a 

I'm a college freshman with a BDSM 


MEN 


New to the area. Looking for someone 
to show me around ©. imjustafungi. 21 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 

this person online. 


I'm married and not getting what I 


far out for me to give it a shot! Time 
to party! Can you keep up with the old 
guy? olderoverweightgreyhair 66 

I love four things: shredding gnar. 
heady beers, dank nugs and wild 


just ask G. mr_orange74 22 


is knowing that I’m turning you on. 
Have an insatiable oral fixation. 
Enjoy being in control but you may 
be able to convince me otherwise, 
if you're good. Get high on a female 
dressing scantily in certain public 
situations and places, steelwoif. 52 


talented. Just consider me an 
unselfish lover who makes sure the 
ladies cum first ilicktopleaso. 26 


sexPoT. I oTs of Mindful forePlay 
The title says it all. Contact me for 
some mindful FUN! Zanevt. 26, i I 


Love the dark side of kink. Love 
to cross-dress and role-play with 
the right people. Looking to meet 
new and exciting people to take 
me to new levels. I consider myself 
bi and want to be with both men 


to find a girl to have fun with. I am 


Message me and we can figure 


wanTTo B e do Mina Ted 
different. vtfun2000. 35 


average bear. Melt my heart with your 
smile and receive magical massage. You: 
mature with little baggage, lifo, 50. Cl 

I am interested in a gentler, less kinky 
and more loving and romantic style 




looking for discree T. inTelligen T 

with and more on occasion. I am a 
professional and my wife is a part-time 
fitness instructor (both Caucasian). We 
are considered attractive and younger 
looking than our age. We live in CT and 
would come to you or meet at a neutral 


KINK oF INi WEEK: 

hungry and horny for sex 

Looking for someone to dominate me in bed. In a 
relationship but need more to satisfy my insatiable 
appetite, very .hungry, 39, women seeking 


My biggest turn on is... A man who takes action and knows 
what he wants. 


inTelligen T iMagina Tive PeTiTe My 

Old veteran diagnosed with ED. VA 
doc prescribed Viagra for me. In VT 
short stay and play. Hope to find it 
works like it should and I get a rock- 
hard wood. But even before, ladies 
were satisfied as the softer I was the 


on fire as I explore her every bounty. 

and the first spark sets the night in 
motion. I ifeisforl iving. 40. Cl 


5THEB Aeeku^? 

Come taste the apple head. 
One-on-one or with me and 
my girl, shagathon, 26, Cl 


We are several years into a great 


a little 'fluffy,' comfortable with similar. 
We are flirty and sexual in nature. 

She's 23, he's 30. Let's have dinner, see 
what happens! countrycouple!3. 23 


singles to help us fullfill a few 


are taken care of first and foremost. 


hooku Pw/us! 


fun marned couple in the Burlington area. 
He's straight she's bi. 30m&31f - dean/ 
DD free. We're both athletes, and in great 
shape. We're also both professionals in 
the community - so a couple of discreet 
mature folks are exactly who we're 

Let’s grab drinks If xllinvT 30.0 


shape. Batmanandr obin. 32, 0 


to spice things up. Either another 
couple or female to play with? Pictures 
will work to get to know each other. 
Just be safe first play later. Will reply 
to all emails, ourlittlesecret. 37 


Classy MTF cross-dresser seeks 

start Please be at least 6' tall. 8e gentle. 
I'm new at this. stealthchick45. 45 





isPb * 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


i SPY You Berlin Cit Y 

as a Beautiful Butterfly and I was the guy dressed 

Berlin City. You: Wi 


re MindS Me of u2 


Kitten, thank you for the best five years of my life. 

When: Monday, december 8. 2008. Where: hunger 
Mountain Co-op. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0910782 

Cutie With dog 

to see you in front of BC again. When: f riday. 
novemberl6, 2012. Where: Burlington 
College. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0910781 

SaW You at Cit Y Market 

You walked by and smiled at me while I 

was having some lunch in my parked car. 

Thought it was sweet. Made my day. When: 
Thursday. novemberl5. 2012. Where: City 
Market. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0910780 
Sevon da YS Single S Part Y 06 

you first. Let’s have a drink! When: Thursday. 


flo Wing Skirt at vhfa 
Pretty blonde in a flowing skirt and scarf at 
the VHFA conference. We looked at each other 
during the social and said hello in passing as 
we were both leaving. Want to meet? When: 
Thursday, november IS, 2012. Where: vhfa 
Conference. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0910777 

Bond 123 on t2t 

I saw your profile, thought you were interesting 
and wanted to find out more about you. 

49-year-old 007 Island Girl for a coffee? Be 

When: Thursday, novemberlS. 2012. Whero: 
two2tango. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0910776 

MJ in Mont Pelier 

many new adventures to look forward to. 

When: Monday. november 12, 2012. Where: 
Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0910775 

Thanks for the compliment You made my 
day. I would have let you touch my curly hair 
but you were carrying two 50-pound sacks 

Co-op. You: Man. Me: Woman. O910774 
Broken gla SS at neCtar’ S 

a waste!) on the dance floor. You leaned in 

hat Want to get a drink sometime? When: 
Saturday, november 10. 2012. Where: nectar's. 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0910773 


angel in the Stair Well 

To the young man who offered to buy me coffee: 
I’d forgotten, ya know and you reminded me. 

Thank you. Do a deed of simple kindness and 
although its end you might not see, it may reach 
with widening ripples down a long enternity. 

When: Wednesday, november 7. 2012. Where: 

vlan. Me: Woman. #910772 


and reason. The work you do creates a better 
future for my child. Thank you Bernie. Keep up 
the fight. When: Sunday, november 11, 2012. 
Where: t iny Thai. You: Man. Me: Man. #910771 

You were with a friend at the corner of the 
bar. adorned with an almost invisible piercing 
and cashmere sweater that looked as soft as 
a cloud. I was eating, wearing a green hat. We 
exchanged glances and it may be because I had 
food on my face, but if there was something that 
piqued your interest, you sure did mine. When: 
f riday. november 9. 2012. Where: Three Penny 
t ap r oom. You: Woman. Me: Man. B910770 



in. 0910769 


at City Hall, I see you. I think of you, I need 
to meet you and I need to see you again. 
When: Saturday. October 27. 2012. Where: 


StoWo Part Y guY needs lift 

know '3. When: Wednesday. november 7. 2012. 
Where: around. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0910766 

SexY White- haired raM 


n. 0910768 


in. Me: Woman. 0910765 


SALON EXCLUSIVES FOR YOU! 

$50 GIFT CARDS ARE ONLY $45 

& LIMITED EDITION GIFTS SETS 

HAVE A $50 SURPRISE INSIDE 

■ salon 

obnens 


Locations | Hours | Special Offers 


O 

www.obrienssalons.com 


mistress 

leve 


i 


'DeaA 

When I went to my boyfriend's parents' house for Thanksgiving last 
year, I had a religious experience, literally. His family is very religious 
(like a crucifix in every room, and his mom goes to church daily), 

and dad left the house to go shopping, I managed to convince him 
to have sex, but he wouldn't do it in his childhood bed — he made us 
do it on the floor. I am a very sexually free person, and he usually is, 
too. Seeing him feeling ashamed about having sex was a turn-off 
and a little disturbing. I felt physically and emotionally distant from 
him for a while after our trip. Now, we're preparing to fly back for 
Thanksgiving this year, and I'm not looking forward to it. I get that he 
wants to be respectful of his parents, but what about respecting our 
relationship? 


DefiA God&ueM, 


being a bit more sensitive to his needs over the holiday. Shacking up 
in a childhood bedroom can be loaded, especially if the room comes 
complete with a lifetime of religious rearing. 

Have a talk before you get on the plane. Rather than being 


and your man have to work together 
avy. Let him know that his resistance 
last Thanksgiving really put a cramp i 


Here's where the fun comes in: If he's not up for sex at his parents' 
house, challenge yourselves to find alternatives. Take a ride in the 
car and get down in the backseat. Find a motel and spend a couple of 
hours alone. Or. if you’re feeling the spirit of the holidays, get lost at a 
Christmas tree farm and get back to nature, if you know what I mean. 
Just be mindful of the pine needles — they get everywhere! 


need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com or share your 
own advice on my blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 






Men’s 

Pants. 


Buy 1 pair of 
men’s pants get 
the second pair 
for 50% off! 


Meet Arnault. 

Arnault is a French National living 
in Brooklyn, NYC. He's in his mid- 
twenties and works at a photography 
agency. He is wearing the Indigo Terry 
Crew Neck Pullover, Pinpoint Oxford 
Long Sleeve Button-Down, Stretch 
Twill Slim Slack Lite, Unisex Tennis 
Shoes and Deadstock Eyeglasses. 


Retail Location: 

145 Cherry St. 

(Right off Church St. 

Near Ben & Jerry's) 

Phone: (802) 863-7817 

Text AASTORE + zip code 
to 23000 to find American Apparel 
locations nearest you. 


American Apparel* 



Made in USA— Sweatshop Free 
americanapparel.net 


